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CHARACTERS 

YOCKEBAT BRAUN 

Mrs. VooKRRAT . Miss Anna Maiik 

John Vookbbat Pabtob Kollin 

kiTTY VooKBRAT, John's Mrs. Lbumann 

Wife Sbbvants 



The action of the play passes at Friedridishagen, near 
Berlin^ in a country hotise with a garden stretching 
down to a little lake, the Milggelsee. 

The scene of aU five acts is the same, 

A large room, comfortably furnished to serve both an 
dining and sitting-room. Cottage piano; hookcuse, at 
both sides of which hang photograpJts and engravimjs 
of modern men of science {including theologians), among 
them Saeckel and Darwin. Ahooe the piano, portrait 
^f a pastor in gown and hands. The otiter pictwres 
mre reproductions of sacred subjects by iichnorr von 
Carolsfetd. 

One door in the left wall, two in the right. The 
door on the left leads into John Vockebat's study. 
One of those on the right leads into a bedroom, the 
other into the entrance-hall. 

At the hack two bow windows and a glass door look 
on to a verandah, the garden, lake, and the Miiggel 
Hills biyond. 

Time : The present day, 

9090 X 
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THE FIRST ACT 



e w empt'h Pi'om, the gtiidy, the door of whieh 
'» SQwr, comes the sound of a pastor's ixAee raised 
inaxhoi-tatian. Afier a Jew seconds it sUips. Then 
At chords of a chorale, ptai/ed on a hannonium, 
t heard. 

f tkejvrat bars the door w tkrovm open. Enter 

Lib. Vockbrat, BKN., Errrj Vookerat, and the 

ITtniSE with a babj/ in long-dothes. All in gala 

Km. Vookerat ; Matronly appearance ; between fifty 
ani svuly. Black ailk dress. liaise front. Kmr : 
fyemly-one ; middle laeight, slightly built, pale, 
imnette, gentle in mannei: Advanced stage of 
tvmetdescence. 

Mes. Vookkbat. 
[Tuiei her daughter-in-law's liand, and caresses it.] 
tVrfl, Kitty, was it not beautiful, what be said } 

[Kitty smiles ctmstrainedly, nods mechanic- 
ally, and turns towards the child. 
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Nurse. 

The sweet little man ! There, there ! [She tw^ 

him ill her arme.] He's going to sleep now, though, 

he is — sh I eh ! sii I nothmg more to say to ttny oae, 

he liaan't. [5^ removes a ribhon that is annoying (Ae 



leep, c 



sleep. [Sums with closed lips the tune 
baby, sleep ! "] But what a saunr face the nine man 
made at the Pastor — like thii»I [Imitateii it.] Hal ha I 
tiU the water came, ba ! ha ! That was too moob 
for him. [She singa.] " Huah-a-by, baby, on the tree 
top ! " Ha ! ha ! what a roar he gave then — ow, ow, 
ow, ow '. Sleep, baby, sleep. . . . [Beats time toith ha- 
fool.] 

[KiTTT laugJis rathei- hi/slerieaUy. 

Mlia. VOCKEEAT. 

JtiKt look, Kitty ! how sweet I What beantiful 
long eyelashes the little fellow has ! 

NUKSE. 

Hft, ha I he got these from his mammy. Sleep, 
baby. , . . E*g'lar fringes they are, 

MaSi. VOCKEKAT. 

It's true, Kitty — he's his mother all over ! 

[Kitty shakes her head energeliadlif in dt- 



precatioii 



Mks. Vockebat. 



He really is, though. 

KlTTV. 

[Speaking with an effort.] But, mother dear— 
not what I want at all. He's not to be like ii 
[She geta no farther.] 
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Mrs. Vockekat. 



I [IVite to clianye lite nihjecl.] He's a fine strongj 



W 

^^H NUBSB. 

^^^1 Aaplendid fellow. 

H^B Mas. YOCKERAT. 

I Uok at these fiste, Kitty. 

NUBSE. 

IMS like— like a Ooliath. 

Kitty. 

[Kimet the thitd.^ He ba^ a beautiful brond chest, I 
--*--■, has he not! " 

Nurse, 
in kssner foi- that, ma'am— it's like a general's.! 
"% t db ! He'll be a match for any five some day. 
Mbs, Tockerat. 
QG now, nurse. {She and KlTTV laugh.] 

NUBSK. 

I it's good sound blood he bos too, eh I eh ! 
I the blood's the life, you know, eh I sh 1 ['"'•i^J 
" ^.] Hush-a-I^! Come along — come along IV 

) go — ing, go— ing to by— bye : sh ! si ' 
tf, baby . . . {Ent into b, 

Mrs. Vockbrat. 

\CloeM the door behind the Nurse, and tvma round, I 

akibing her head and laugAing.] What a woman I 

thafc IB ! But she's a first-rate nui-se, Kitty. I'm! 

gjad fou have been so lucky, 

KiTTT. 

A general — well, well I [Shs laughs. The lav^^m 
» hysterical, and threatens to end hi tears.] 
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^ 


^^1 Mks. Yocrerat. 




^H lAlarmed.] Kitty !— Kitty! 


^^1 


■ 


^ilj-ols heradf. 


^^H Mhs. Vockerat. 




^H \ With Am- amw round Km'Y.l My little Kate ! 


^H Kith-. 


^^H 


^H There is— nothing— the matter with 




^^B Mrs. Yocrerat. 




^^H But I'm sure thei-e is ! And no wonder, for yon 
^^H have not got back your strength yet. Come and lie 
^^1 down for a few minutes. H 


^^H KiTTV. 


^m 


^^H I'm — I'm quite well now, mother. 


^1 


^H Mrs. Voc^eerat. 


' V^ 


^H But you'll lie down for a little all the 


same. II 


^m KiiTY. 




^H Oh no— please not! Besides, it is 
^^H time. 

^H Mrs, Vockerat. 


just dinner- 


^H \At the table, on which stand cake and wim, pouring 
^H out a glme of loine^ There, anyhow swallow a mouth- 
^H ful of that. Take a sip ! It's nice and sweet. 


^1 [Errrs dHnks. 


^H Mrs. Vockerat. 




^H That puts a little strength into you 
^H What ever were you thinking of, mj 
^H You must still be very careful— that's 
^^1 things as they come 1 and don't wotTy 
^H will all come right. Xow that baby has 


does it not? ' 
dear child? 
ill— and take 
yourself T— It 

come, evwj- 
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wiW he (liflereQt, Joba will C)iuet don 

Kitty. 
totlier, if be only wunlii ! 

Mrs. Vockebat. 
Wnk of his delight when the boy wne l>oni I He 
hu ahnys been cnay about children. You m«y be 
qiiiH anre of it. It's always the way. A marringv 
«*ilboat children Isn't half a marriage — itV nothing 
•fe all. How I have prayed Ood to bless you two 
whh ft chilli ! When I think how it was with oui- 
artvw. . . . We dragged througli four years, papa and 
I, bat what sort of a life was it ! Then God heard our 

Eiyan and sent as John. And it woa not till tlien, 
t^, that we really began to live ! Only wait till 
tbv Snt three months ai-e over, and you'll see wliut a 
jojf your child will be to yon. Yes, yee, Kitty 1 yoi 
■!>• ft hicky woman ; you have your boy, you have i 
hnabaad who loves you, thei'e ia enough for you all t 
Utc on ; what more would you have ? 
Kitty. 
I dtresay it is foolish. Ye«, I am sui'o it i». 
rvftif do often worry unnecessarily. 
Mrs. VocKEitAT. 
tou must not be angiy with me, Kitty, but — but! 
yoa would find fai- more peace, far more— if . . 
Wben things are troubling me very badly, and I p: , 
pray aarne^tly, cast all my care ou our dear Father ii 
heftvmi, my burden is tightened, I feel glad 
baari. , . . No, no ! the learned men may say « ' 
they like for me — there is a Ood, Kitty I — a faithfu] 
Pauier in heaven ; you may be sure of that. 
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without religion is bad enough ; but a woman without 
religion. . . . Don't be angry with me, Kitty. 
That's all ! That's all ! I'll say no more about it. 
I have prayed so much. I pray every day : and God 
will anuwei' my prayers ; I know He will. Dear, 
good people you both are, already. He will make you 
His own believing children. \_She kisgea her daughter. 
The chorale is at an end.] Dear, dear ! I'm forgetting 
myself. 

KiTrv. 
If I were only a little stronger, mammy dear ! I 
oan't bear sitting idle and seeing you toiling away. 

Mm. Vockehat. 
[At iow into hall^ How can you talk sueb non- 
sense ? It's holiday time here. When you ai'e quite 
well again, I'll ait still and you shall work for me. 

[Hxil. 

\Ae Kirrr ts goiiig towards the bedroom, 

Bbaun m^a from the atudi/, where the 

baptism haa tak^i place. 

Ebaun, aged tweniy-aix ; pale face ; wearied expres- 

L swm ; hiMoie-eyed ; alight ; dovyiiy mouatat^e ; 

I hair very dosely cropped ; dreaa, in the fashion, 

I but verging on the ahaUiy-gentiel, He is phleg- 

] matic, generally dissatisfied, aTid vonseqimUly ill- 

hvmiowed. 

BOAUN. 

Well ! [Standing, takes a cigarette from 
That's over, anyhow ! 

Krrry. 
And very well you stood it, Mr, Braun. 
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BaAUN. 

[UgkU hia eig'ir^le.'\ I should hayo b«en bettor 

auh^ed— paioting. Ooodnee-s gracious I What a 

bolMwloo to make for nothing ! 

Kitty. 

I dll'esay juu'll ninnage to make up [or lost time. 

BaAUS. 

Tn. We're a lazjr lot. I know it well. \pU» iloa^ 
ot lA* laile.] A[t«r all, there in eomelhing about J 



KlTTT. 

Did you notice John i 

Bra UN. 

[^Rci^y.] Estraordinarily restless, you mean 1 I 

mc afraid the whole time that something would 

happen ; once thought he was actually going to break 

IB Ml the Pastor's address. But can you imagine any 

auia man talking such stuff? 

Krrrv. 

Ufa, Mr. Bmun ! 

Bra UN. 
R know it was, Mrs. John I Except for that, naj 
ints to make. I may puint n scene of the kinjl 
Bare good subject ! 

t you in earnest, Mr. Braun f 
Bkaun. 

That picture, when it is painted, wiit exhale i 
aifnne of olden days— a sort of mixture, you knowj 
r Btiine wine, cake, Bnuff, and v 



V 
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of. . . , It will produce a pleasing, Bwimmy feeling, 
a kind of youthful intoxication. . . . 

[Snler John Vockerat /?wm the atudy ; 
twenty-eight ; middle height ; /air, inlel- 
Uctuol face ; expressive play of featare ; 
TesHeaa vn, all his movementa ; favUlesslp 
■ ] dressed — -/rock-coal, white tie and gloves. 

He sighs, takes off hie gloves. 
Bra UN. 
Well — had your feelings finely toaclied up ? 

John, 

Can't say I have. What about dinner, Kitty? 

Kitty. 
[Hesiiatinglg,^ I thought we might have it out on 

John. 

Is it laid out there? 

Kitty. 
[Timidly.] Would you rather not ? I thought. . 7 

John. 
Kitty, for goodness' sake, don't go on as if you wer 



the verandah, 
What do you 



i going to eat you up, 



frightened ! As if I \ 
can't stand it. 

Kitty. 

S"ompeUing herself to speak frmly.] 1 have had it 
out on the verandah. 

Jobs, 
AU right I Of course I Veiy i 
As if I were an ogre I 
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BftAlTN. 

[iftUters.^ Oh, stop that nagging I 

JOBM. 

[Pi^lhtg Ais arm round Krrrr. good-httmottmlly.yM 
In qofte true, Kitty. You go on as tf I were rT 
ivgobr tyrant. A second Uncle Peter, or soisetkingl 
io ttat Ime. You must reall j try to get out of tha I 

KiTTT. 

Bot yoi] are sometimes luigry about things | 
John. . . . 

JoHS. J 

j And nh&t if I am? That's no misfortune. Justf' 
/ yoa gen it me back again ! Stand up for yourself !! 
I I CUtt help my nature. Don't let youi^elf lie I 
I tnnpladoa. I know nothing so utterly objectionable I 
I M jroitr patient. Madonna-like person. ' 

Kitty. 
Than now, Jack I Don't excite yourself for nothing. 
It'll BOfe worth talking about. 

John. 

[Maaltedly.] Oh, ofa, oh ! There you're very fiir 

noBg. I'm not excited at all, not in the very lenst. 

bt'a artraordtnary the way I am supposed always to 

'i mated. [B&aun is going to a-peakJ] All right 

n I You sJI know better than 1 do. Good I . 

(Pfl'll change the subject. . . . 1%^]. Well, welL J 

Bbavts, 

ll grows tiresome in time, thnt eternal i^igh, sigh- 1 
ing. 
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John. 

[Puts his hand to his breast^ his face twitches with 
pain.] Oh, oh ! 

Bkaun. 
What now ? 

John. 

/ / Nothing I Only the old story — these pains in my 
/ / chest — ^like stabs they are. 

Braun. 
Stab back again, Jack. 

John. 

That's all very well, my boy, but it's no laughing 
matter. Oh, oh ... ! 

Kitty. 
You must not be nervous about it, Jack dear. It*s 
nothing serious. 

John. 

You forget that I have twice had inflammation of 
the lungs. 

Braun. 

And that man calls himself a soldier — sets up to be 
an officer of the reserve ! 

John. 
What can I take for it ? 

Bkaun. 

■ ' Old hypochondriac ! Stop that nonsense ! Have 
: ) something to eat ! It's the sermon that is sticking in 
. jyour throat. 
/ John. 

To tell the truth, Braun . . . the way you speak of 



baptjsm. . . . Yoii know the light in which 1 look 

upon it. (Jei-taiiilf not from the Christian point o( 1 

view. Yet it ie a thing still held eacred by an many, f 

Bbaith. 

But not by me. 

John. 

I know that. !Nor by ma personally. Just a 
as by you. But you have eurely some email degi 
I of reverence left for a ceremony, which for M 
Beaun. 
Bother you and your reverence ! 

Jo EN. 
I just wish yon had a little of it. 

BCIAUN. 

Yes, you would lite one to have rt-veience for the 
I very^icks and stones that trip one up on the i-oad. 
"*'"~~r e'entimentality ! 

John. 
me, Braun, but I. . , . Perhaps another 
I I'll be able to take it from you better than 

[Exit OH to the cerajidah, where he is seen doing 

•iweilUh gym/nastic exerdses. 
[Bra UN riset, looks embarrasaed, lavy/m point- 1 

KiTTV, 

[Sliindin<i at her ii:m-k-tabh.~\ You have hurt him,] 
'■ :. Btaun! 
_ Bhaun. 

[Witk aw embantufsed laugh, brjtstjueli/.'] It can't bfll 
itelped. I have a deadly hatred of all compromise.- 
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Kitty. 
\After a pauae.'\ You misjudge him. 

Braun. 
In what way ? 

Kitty. 

I can't tell you. ... I am not able to express 
myself. But anyhow . . . John is honest. • 

Braun. 
When did he begin to be so dreadfully irritable 
again, I should like to know ? 

Kitty. 

He has been so ever since we had to arrange about 
the baptism. I was beginning to be so happy. . . . 
then that unsettled him again altogether. And yet 
it's nothing but a form. Were we for the sake of 
that to make his old parents utterly miserable ? . . . 
no, certainly not. Just think of them — these pious, 
strictly orthodox people. You must see yourself that 
it could not be helped, Mr. Braun. 

John. 

[Opens the glass-door and calls in.\ Good people, I 
was rather ill-tempered. Cheer up ! We're all right 
again. [Eodt into garden, 

Bkaun. 
Ass! 

[Faiise, 

Kitty. 
He is really touching sometimes, poor John ! 

[Pause. 
[Enter old Vockerat and Pastor Kolli' 
noisily from the study, Vockerat 
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! upwards of uaty. Grej/ liair, red 
/rtalded face and lumit. tiirmtg 
broad-shouldered, indininff to rioulnow. 
He has lieifun to ntoop and taaUct with 
short atep4. Ch'trfimoing with afftctUm 
and friendliittM. ChMr/ul, eimjm, opli- 
miatic ternp«ranu;tU. Pastor Kollik, ol'l 
man qf setwiiy-Mrw ; wears a shtll-eap 
and takes snv^. 

VocKEniT. 

ILetidiTig in the Fastor 6y l/ie lia7ut, spnaking in n 
, gUg/iib/ husky iwm.] Many, many tlinnku, my 
Viivl Our best tbiuiks for your b^tiUfu] words. 
I real refreshment to my soul, yes, yee 1 

'b my dear littJe daughter 1 [6'o« up to 

; tmbracea and kisses her heartily^ My dear, 
r KMff \ My very heartiest good wialiea ! [k'iss.] 
Once more, in his great goodness, God has, yea . . . 
htts, in hti never-ending goodness revealed hiniMtif to 
[fw] His mercy and goodnetts are boundlws. 
«... he will now have the little one 
k In Ub fatherly, yes — fatherly keeping, yes, yes .' 
~^AKt{.] Allow me, Mr. Brann, to shake bands 
a too, [Ke-eitter John ; Vockerat goes to meet 
L] And here is my dear boy John ! [^Kisa. Hearty 
wnc§. Half-laughing from excess ofemotitnt.] I 
f ^*Pff7 ^^ your h>ippiDe88. I am truly happy. I 
'•grateful enough to God, yes, yes! 

PABTOIt KoU,lK. 

ITrmMeB a little, nhori-minded ; shakes hands solemnly 
^^ BJafTT.] Once more God's richest blessing! 
'mtmad with 3riny.] God'a richest bles-singl 



i beard, ^^M 
iu/ and ^^^H 

Iti ,niU. '^ 
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VoCKEBAT, 

And now, my dear sir, may we offer you sometliing ? 
— What ! you won't take anything ? 

At least ft glRBs of wine, sir. I'll fetch (i f resli bottle 
this moment. 

Pastor Koi:.lin. 
Don't put yourself to any trouble on niy account ; I 
beg of yon, don't. 

John. 
May I give you port or , . 

PiSTOR KOLLIN. 

Quite the same to me, quite the same. But — I b% 

of you — entreat yon !— not to take any trouble on my 
account. [iSanfJoHN.] I must be . . . 

[//e looks for kia hat, overcoat, and long 
muffler, which are on a rack heeide the 

VOCKERAT. 

You are not going already, Mr. KoUin ? 

Pastoe Kollin. 
I must indeed, Mr. Vockerat I My sermon, you 
know. Who is there to preach for me to-morrow ? 

[Beaun holds the Pastor's ov^voat ready /or 
hhn. 

Pastor Kollin. 
[Putting Hi amia into the sJeei-ee.] Thanks to yo»^ 
young man 1 

KlITY. 

"Would you not do us tlie honour, Mr. Kollin, to 
take a plain dinner with us 'i 
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Pastor Koluh. 
[Busy mitfi hU mu^He?".] Very kind of you — very I 
kind, Mrs, Vockerat I But . . , 
Vdckerat, 

My dear Pastor, you must really give wa that | 
pleasure. 

Pastoe Kolus. 
[ffeailatinff.] But you know — yoii know , . . 

Vockerat. 
If we all aak it ne a great favour. 

PABTOK KOLLIN, 

And what about that holy word of God, eh, that I 
K un to preach to-morrow ? Eh I preach, yon know — 
I to-morrow — God's word. 

[John has come in again, and pours out soint 
ylaseea of toine, 

VOCKEEAT. 

glass; tastes it be/ore presentinK/-] In the I 
. . you won't refuse us the plea 
a glass of wine with us. 

Pastor Koi.lin. 
the glass fiojtiYocKERAy.] No — I couldn't do | 
11 know. Well, here is to the health . . 
Ith of the dear child 1 [They all touch gltisses.'\ j 
IM he a good, true child of God all his life long ! 
Vockerat. 
[<iid»ay:\ Ood grant it 1 

John. 
[Qfwing the Pastor a cic/ar.'] You smoke, sir, don't 
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pABTOlt KoLLlN. 

Thaoka, I do 1 [Ta/ces a cigar, cuts off tfte eiid.'] 
Thonka! [Lighte his cigar at Jobs' a.] Pf!pf! [Bas 
great difficvUy in getting it to draw. At last it bums. 
Looks rouTit!,.] What a pretty room this is, pf, pf — 
such good taate, you know I [Se Jirat glances generally 
at Hie pictwea, then exa/mi-nea them more doady. Stops 
before an engraving representing Jacob loreetling toith 
lite Angel.] I — wil) not let — thee go — pf, pt! except 
thou, bleea me, 

[J/)*(tei"« lo himself in a satisfied tone. 

Kitty. 

[j1 little uneasi/.] Papa dear, don't you think , . . 
it's so pleasaut out in the garden now. Ever so much 
warmer than it is indoors. Perhaps you and Mr, 
Kollin would like ... I can easily have the tray 
carried out. 

Pastoe Kolun. 

\ffas arrived at the portraits of the aeientisla beside 
tlie bookcase.] A mixed company! I suppose these 
are— pf , pf !— your old professocs, Dr. Vockerat ? 
Well, well ! 

John. 

[SligMl^ embarrassed.] Yes, sir, they are . . . that 
is ... of coui'se, with the exception of Darwin. 

Pastok Kolun. 

[Peering doselij at tJie ptctwree.] Darwin? Darwin 1 

I see — Darwin! Yes, yes! hm I Well, you Icnovt 

tile spells ouL] Ernst — Haeckel. AutogB.ph, too, no 
esB I Pf , pf 1 [With a totich of iroiiy.] And so he 
was one of your teachers ? 
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_ [Qukk/y and i 
I of it, Mr. Koilin, 



JOBK. 

alher Jitrily.^ 



Ves, iuid 1 mil [imui) I 



( ittui aiirc.\ 

iionkey, you \ 

ma of natural \ 



VOCKEBAT. 

ii.y daughter is riglit, Mr. Kolliu. it i 
ft-warmer out of doors, If it U all the saiae to you, I'll I 
I carry out the wine imd our gkssea. 

FaBTOB KOLLIN, 

Certainly! — pf, pf ! — of course, of course! — pf, pfl— 
but only for b, few minutes, you know— only for a few 
minutes.' [Goitiff out with Vocke&at, it liule hurt.] 
Man, Mr, Vocker^t, man is, you kuow^pf, | 
longer Ood's image, you know. The nion' 
know — pf , pt l^accordiog to the conclusions < 
scdeace, I mean , . , 

I'l^jat QH It) His veraitilah, froru wkicli 6o(A j/eic 
llemen, ye^tieulaliiuj anivialtiUy, daoeniLA 
into the garden. Uraon lawks to hvn- W 
^/. ■ 

John. 
What are you laughing at I 
Bbaux. 
What, I i Because I am pleajsed. 
John, 
You are pleased ^ 
Bbadn. 
Y«. Any reason why I should not be ! 
Jqhh, 

9qii» at all ! none at all I [Se waUcs ttp saMM 
down, tigks, atul euddenly saya U> Kitty, viho ia ilkM 
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the act of leaving the room.] I say, I'm afraid I expressed 
myself rather strongly. 

Kitty, 
I think you did — rather. 

John, 

[Shrugging his sh^iUders.] Well, good people all ! 
it's their own fault. I can't stand it. There's a 
limit to everything. If they will provoke me . . . 

Kitty. 
Oh, it was nothing very bad ! 

John. 
Was it not ? 

Kitty. 

I shouldn't wonder if he never noticed it. 

John. 
[Walking about, scratching his head,] Still, it makes 
me feel uncomfortable. 

Bbaun. 

Well, it's always something for you to be cross 
about. Jack. 

John. 

[Svdd&rdy furitms.] The devil ! — can't they let me 
alone ? They had better not carry it too far, or — 
once my patience gives way . . . 

Bbaun. 
Don't get into a rage ! 

John. 
[Turning on Bbaun.] As for you, it's nothing but 
brag. Idea-braggarts, that's what you and your 
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fiieods are — notLing moret What gowi can it dot 
me to tell the old man the truth, I should like to \ 
know? When you begin like thut, Brnun, you curej 
me of my ill-huniour at once. I see inntantly honf^ 
perfectly childbh it ie of me to let ^iiuh people oiuaefl 
me announce. It is as if T were to be unnoyed'l 
because pines beai' needles and nut leaves. 
be objective, my boy. 

BuACX, 
In sdence, perhaps, but not in life. 



I John. 

Friends, friends I The whole thing is hateful to 
me I . . . hateful 1 . . . you don't know how hate- 
ful I [Stamps aboiU llit atai/e, 
Braw. 
[Wal/ting/rom the stove, by which he h»a been atand- 
ittff, to the table, and puttirtg the stump of hie eiyar 
into the mh-traj/.] And do you aupposo it's nol 
equally eo to me ? And often enough too ! But to 
be perpetually moaning and groaning because of it — 
I'll be banged if that's the way to take it 1 

John. 

. 1 [Mood changed, laughhig.'] Come, come I for 

Heaven's sake don't excite yourself. There is no 

question of perpetual moaning and groaning. Aa 

I I occasional sigh does no barm. It's a gasp for air, 

y I nothing worse than that. No, no — my view of life is 



by no means bo dark as yours; I' 
on the road to bankruptcy as you 
Bradn. 

tjuite possible. 



L not nearly so far J 



is^KJeuiiMt 



fvf^ ^ Yw 40% ito loan: iHbknnK 
^fiM^ witiu Xff/m \iati I ittd xait 



[KififffO^wj hM%'j iMatr cfld lack! 



h&U^\nUi u^H ^Aut:0t I hare been able to toodb it. 

S^^i n-V^ n ivmmrAS Yoa doii\ acknoirledge io 
yttmmlf wIiaI a [i^xdr ibiDg it is to . . . 

Joiiv. 

I >f^A/y A^*4^ 'ml Ii4a/rd»] What ? 

liRAUir. 

I(/'m W(<i wiiiiri it rainK, it's white when it snows, 

\i\mvln wiiMl wImiu it blows. 

John. 

Ann 

Kitty. 

Olinin' iipi ilmtkl Think of our little Philip! 
Wtt'll Nhiit (lurNdlvnM up here, and all be so comfort- 
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able together this winter. You'll see how well the 
work vnH get on then. 

John. 

I have finished the fourth chapt^, Breo, do you 
know? 

Brauk. 

[Careksdy,] Have you ? 

John. " 
Look at this manuscript ! The mere list of autho- 
rities quoted takes up twelve pages. That means 
work, eh ? I promise you there will be head-shaking 
over this. 

Bbaun. 
No doubt. 

John. 

Here, for instance, [He tfwma over the leaves of hii 
manuscript] here I attack Dubois-Reymond. 

Braun. 

I say, Jacky don't read it to me just now. I'm in 
sach a beastly bad humour . . . some other time. 

John. 

[Resignedly.] No, no ! of course not ! I never 
meant to. I . . . 

Kitty. 

Boiies, dinner is just ready. 

John. 

XTo^tf course not! I never even thought of it; 
I vtt enly— oh, dear, dear ! [Sighingy he puts the 
ipt back into the bookcase,] 

Kitty. 
up. Jack ! cheer up ! 



/ 
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John. 
I'm perfectly cheerful, Kitty. 

Kitty. 
No, Jack ; you were, but you're not now, 

John. 

If only one person in the wide world cared about 
me at all ! It's not much I ask for. The least little 
bit of appreciation, the least little scrap of under- 
( standing of my work. 

Kitty. 

Now, you are to be reasonable, Jack, and not go 
plaguing yourself, but have patience. You'll see the 
time will come when they will acknowledge . . . 

John. 

But in the meantime ? Do you imagine that it's 
easy ? with no support at all ? . . . Do you think a 
man's able to stand that indefinitely ? 

Kitty. 

Yes, I do. Come, Jack, when your thoughts are 
too much for you, the only thing is to get away from 
them. Come and look at little PhUip. He's so 
sweet when he's asleep. He always lies like this 
Imitating the position of his a/rrnsX clenching his 
: ittle fists. He's too funny. Come along ! 

John. 
\To Braun.] Won't you come too ? 

Braun. 

Not I, Jack; I take no stock in babies. I'm 
going for a turn in the garden. [Exit by verandah. 
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JoBN. 
A queer fellow, that. 

Krrrv. 
\Opeiia the bedroom door caittioualy.^ YouVi 
how perfectly sweet he is ! Hush — h f quiet I quitd 
quiet. . . . [Exit both, an tiptoe, and Hand i\ ' 
Mbs. Vockbbat and a Maid Aowe he»n o 
pied laying the UAU on the 1 
How a loud aowul is heard of avckt 
falling nitd muiahing. A middan, At 
aoream, ajid the Maid nishfa through t 
room—Jrom verandah tmoarda entrant 
hall, Mes. Vockehat/oHokw, KoMing. ' 
Mas. VocitBRAT. 
This is really too much of a good thing, Mintiafl 
L Never a day but you break Homething! And thi' 
beautiful mayonnaise! [ExU M&H}.} Such h 
would never happen in my house. I'd teach thai 
maids a, le^sou ! 

John. 

[HeariTg the noite, comes Jrom the bedroom.] What'd 

the matter, mother ? [Puts his arm round her, sootJt^ 

ittgl^.'] Quiet, quiet now I Mustn't excite yourself j 

, msjaiay, 

Kitty. 
[Opening the door a HUle.] What ever ^ 

John, 
N'othing ! nothing at all. 

[Kitty draws bad- her /tead.l 
Mrs, Vookbbat. 
Just listen to him ! Nothing at all, indeed ! 
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has broken good ten sbillings worth of dishes. 
Nothing at all ! And all that beautiful mayonnaise 1 
Well. . , . [Pitshea John away. 

John, 
Mammy, mammy ! we'll do veiy well without the 
mayonnaise. 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
No, no, Jack, Yoti and Kitty don't take matters 
seriously enough, You forget that you can't afford to 
waste things. You're far too easy with the girls, 
only makes them uppish. 

John. 
Well, but, if they're always handling the dishes, 

Mbb. Vockerat, 
I'm not a tyi'ant, I keep my servants six, seven 
years. But what they break they pay for. Of course 
in your house they'i-e fed on cream-larts and caviare ! 
■No, no I These are your fine new ideas ; but they 
don't go down with me — they don't. 

John. 

[Clteer/ully.'] Come, now, mammy, don't be crt 

Mhs. Vockekat. 
I'm not a hit cross, boy. [A'tsse» Mm.'] But y 
a hare-brained fellow al] the same. You're not fit j 
this world. 

[rAe Maid is seen on t/ie va-andahy cleani 
up, and lifting the broken china, 

John. 

[ITttA a tUght 'stwrt^ Is that what you think, 
mother ? [./ocomZj/,] But what a face you're making, 



to . 



M 
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mammy . . . Why are you looking like that — so 
frightened — so anxious ? 

Mbs. Yookbkat. 

I, John? What do you mean? What sort of face 
am I making? I don't know what you're talking 
about ! 

John. 

Look at me again. 

Mrs. Yockerat. 
You silly fellow ! [Looks fixedly (U him. 

John. 
That's all right now. 

Mrs. Yockbeat. 

Silly boy ! What I want, Jack, is that you should 
be happy — a contented man, my son. 



John. 

i\ Ah, mother! you'll never live to see that. The [ \i^ 
\ icontented people are nothing but the drones in the 1 
vyhive. A worthless pack. 

Mas. Yockerat. 
But what's the good of all that if . . . 

John. 

[Mare serious cmd with more cmimation,] That boy 
in there, he's to be just such another, a thoroughl 

Mrs. Yockerat. 
Qod forbid. Jack ! 



G 
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But he's to be a very different fellow from me. I'll 
take good care of that. 

Mas. VOCKERAT, 

Man proposes and God disposes. We did our best. 

John. 
Well, mammy, I'm not such a dreadful disnp- 
pointment to you after all, am I ? 

Mbs. Vockerat. 
Of course you're not. That's not what I mean — 
not at all, . . . But you say yourself that Philip in 
to be different. And — and — you know what I mean, 
John. Tou are an unbeliever , . . you don't even 
believe in God, You've reaUy and truly no religion 
at all. That cannot fail to grieve us. 



John, 



Religion, religion ! 

God looks like a man, 

1 has a son, and so on. 



Mas. VOCKBRAT. 

e must believe that. 



B that 

»t ^^^J 



No, mother ! "We can have a rehgion without 
believing such things, [In a rather declanuUory Itme.] 



•• What were a God who ruled his world only from without ? 
In space mechanically whirled ihe universe about ? 
'Tis in the heart of things that He must live and move and 
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Thaf s what Goethe eaya, mammy, and he knew 
about it than all the pastors and prieetg in the worlq 
put together. 

Mas. VOCKERAT, 

O boy, boy ! When I hear you talk like tluX 
I . , . It's a Bad pity that ever you gnve up tfaj 
Church. I remembBr well what the Superintendeii' 
aiid to me after your trial serinoii . , 





JoflN, 






[Amn^.] 


Mother, mother 


! that's a 


very 


story now ! 












[Door 


■ Ml rir 



Mrs. Vockerat. 

The door! I thought it was open. [Tafces a fm 
slepf towards door into etttriMtee-hall.] 

[Knock at this door. Enter tiviidly Mm 
Lbhhann, the washenvoviany in a $hnhb^ 
faded, hlne prtTit dreaa.] 

Mrs. Lehhank, 
Good diiy t' you, ma'am. Good day t' you, sir. 

Mrs. Vockerat and Jobs. 
[JToJ quite airfmltaiieoiialy.] Good day tn you, J 
LeWann. 

MitB. Lehmaiin. 
You'll not take it amise, if you please, 'm. I I _ 
pardon, I'm sure. But it's my lodger gentleman I'nal 
lookin' for, ma'am, this haJf-hour and more. 

John. 
\ You've come to the right place at last, Mrs. Leh-j 
fattum. Mr. Braun is here. 
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Mrs. Lbhuann. 

Thank you, sir, [iooAmgr round.] Well 
this bn't beautiful ! 

Mrs, Vockerat, 
And how are you, Mrs. Lehmann ? 

Mus. Lehmann. 
Mm Vockerat, ma'am, I've been but 
way lately. I've 'ad to send my old man o 
m'm. It was beyond all bearin' ! I'll 'ave 
my five alone now, 'eaven 'elp me ! 
Mrs. Vockerat. 

You don't mean to tell me ! Bat 

Mrs. Lehmann. 
- [Talkhtg/fistej' and faster.] You see, Mrs. Vocki 
ma^sm, it would all be like nothing if I 'adn't 
pore 'ealth. But it's a pore suffeiin' woman I am. 
And it's nothin' but 'is conduct that's done it, an' 
there's no one can't blame me. I says to my old man, 
says I, Thomas, says I, it's time now as you was 
a-taJdn' of yourself ofl'. Go you and jine yourself to 
them as you belongs to, says I, them as you're for 
ever a-drinkin' with. Go you to them, says I. I'll 
, keep my five children myself, if I've to work my 
fingers to the bone. See what you can get for ^oitreelf , 
says I, and then put it down your own throat as fast 
aa ever it will go. What spirit is there in you ? says 
I. If you had as much spirit as that I [Snaps her 
^ngera] iu your whole body, you wouldn't have brought 
', your wife and children to aich a pass, says I. Yes, 
Mrs, Vockerat, m'm, them was my very words ; it's as 
true as I'm standing here ; and it went to my very 



in a pore 

1' at last. I 

todob^y 

i^ockfl^^H 
dn't aicli I 
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I heart to say them, it did — like a knife sit you t 
But thefe wae nothing ei^e for it, aud if ) 
f want me to tell the truth, ma'am, I'm 'airtily g 
f things is as they is! And I trusts ab how the Lord J 
I will stand by me and my five pore children, 

[S/ie Bitiffa a.jid wipes her eyu. 1 

M-OS. YoCEXOAT. 

If we only always . ■ . 

Meb. Lebiunn. 

My very words, ma'am; juat wliat I itaid myself » I 
oa'am! You go your ways, says I. Be off witJl| 
^'ou, says I. I'm an honest woman and one 
work, says I, and what's more, I can keep what I 
earnii, eays I, and there'll no fear but what we'll get 
on somehow. And it's honeet I am, Mrs. Vockerat, 
ina'am. No need to lock things away for me, ma'am 
— not as much as would go under my finger-nail . 

I John. 

speak to Mr. Braun, Mrs. I 



Do you want to 



» 



Mes. Lehmann. 
Well I never ! If I 'adn't clean forgot ! There's ' 
a young lady here as would like to apeak to 'im. 

[MiHs Mahb pule /wr head in al lAe door 
leitdirig from entrance-liaU., hut dratna 
back again at once. Joutr fias notiotd it. 

John. 

Wont you come in ? Please do. [To hi» mother and 

Mafi. Lehmann, who hanv eeeti itoUiing.] It was the 

young lady— she is there. ^7'o Mbs. I^hmann.] Yob ' 

ought to have brought her in. [ffe opent the door^ 
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Please come in. You want to speak to my friend 
Braun, I know. 

[Enter Miss Anna Mahb. She is twenty- 
four ; middle height, tmth small head, 
dark, smooth hair, and delicate, mobile 
features. There is both grace and strength 
in her unaffected m^ovements, A certain 
decision a/nd liveliness of manner are 
softened down by so m/wch m^odesty and 
tact that the impression of womanliness is 
^ preserved. She is dressed in black. 

Miss Anna Mahb. 

I must offer a thousand apologies. I am exceedingly 
sorry to intrude. 

John. 

I assure you that you are not intruding in the very 
least. 

Miss Mahb. 

Mrs. Lehmann seemed to be never coming back 
again — ^and I only wanted to say to her — that .... 
that I can easily look up Mr. Braun at another 
time. 

John. 

Not at all! I'll call Braun this moment if you 
will be good enough to take a seat. 

Miss Mahb. 

Thank you very much. [Remains standing."] But 
really I couldn't think of giving so much trouble ; 
I . . . 

John. 

It's not the slightest trouble I I'll have Braun here 
in a moment. 
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Miss Maiir. 
H't iillow you to . . . 
John. 
It's a pleasure. Excuse me one moment. 

[Exit by veraiiHah. 
[Short entbarraseed pause.] 
Mbs. Lebuanh. 
Then 111 be off, miss. [To Miss Mahr.] Yoult be 
fcile to find the way back dlone. 
Miss M.ahk. 

I Tb&nk jrou for coming with me, Hei e'8 BomethJog 

Rdr tho children. [Gives her money. 

Mrs. LEHUAifN. 

Thank joii, miss, tbaiik you ! [To Mrs. Vockerat.] 

The first money that's touched my 'and this blessed 

day, ma'am ! And it's the truth I'm telling you ! 

No, ma'am, it's no easy matter, ma'ain, but I'll ratlier, 

says 1, sell myself for a negio slave, says 1, tlian live 

any longer with such a drunken sot, such a . . . 

And we ve the Lord to trust in, ma'am. And He's 

never deserted me yet. I'm off to the shop now, 

ma'am, to get something for my pore little chiJdreu. 

[Exit. 

Mrs. Vockerat. 

[Caila afi^ her.] Go into the kitchen, Mrs. 

Lenmann. They'll give you something there. [Taket 

a chair herself beeida Out mis Joun /las pLaeed for MiM 

la.] Do sit down while you ai-e waiting, won't 

Miss Maur. 
[iS'ea(« herself hesitalijujly.] I am not at all tired, I 
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Maa. "Voc'KERAT, 
Do you know this neighboui'hood well ? 



1 



Mifis Mask. 

\/ No, I come from the Rnasian Baltic Provinces, 
I . . . [^Embarrassed patMe. 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
The country about here is very sandy, I don't care 
for it myself. I'm from the neighourhood of Brealan. 
And you would hardly believe what a price every- 
thing is here 1 My husband has a large faj'm, so we 
can help the children by sending them things every 
now and then. . . , Have you seen the lake ^ Kow 
that's really pi'etty — the lake is pretty, there'a no 
denying it. And we're nice and near it, just on 
the shore. We have two boats down there at the 
other end of the garden, ^ut I can't bear the children 
to go out rowing ; I'm too nervous. May I ask if you 
are living in Berlin now ? 

Misa Mahr. 
Yes. It's my first visit to Berlin. It is a place 1 
have always wanted to see thoroughly. 

Maa. VocKBRAr, 
Oh yes I Berlin is well worth seeing. But it's very 



Mas, ToCKEltAT. 

You come . . . if it is not a rude question S 
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Miss Mahb. 
From Heval — but I'm on my way back to Zurich, 
where I liave spent the last four years. 
Mm. Vockeeut. 

I Indeed ! in Switzerland — beautiful Switzerland. 
Fou have relations is Zurich, I suppose ? 



No, I am studying there. 

Mks. Vockihat. 
You don't say bo 1 . . . Not at the university % 

Uias Mabb. 
Yes, at the university. 

Mbs. Yoceeoat. 
Well, well, I never ! Tou are a student, then ? 
That's moat interesting ! A real student ? 
Miss Mahr. 
Yes, certainly. 

Mrs. Vookekat. 
Well, well ! to think of that \ And do you mean to \ I 
tell me that you like all that learning % 

Miss Mahb. | | 

[JwiMsed.] Oh yes, on the whole I do^to a certain i 

eiteut. 1 

Mas. YOCKEEAT. I 

Ib it posfflble ? I 

[JoEH and Bkacn appear on the verandah. 
The ladies see ihein and both rise. 
MiBS Mahu. 
Allow me to apotogixe once more, madam, for this 
I'iutmBion. 
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Mrs. Vookkrat. 

No need to do that. It has given me great pleasure 
to meet a real student for once. Plain people like us 
get stupid ideas into our heads sametimea. You area 
relation of Mr. Brauu's? 

Miss Mahk. 
No, we made each other's acquaintance in Paria, at 
the time of the Kxhibition. 

Mbs. VocKnaAT, 
[Shakes ha/nda with !ter.] Good-bye ! It has really 
given me pleasure . . . 

Miaa Mahr. 
And I do hope you'll excuse me. 

[Mrs. Vockerat bows ; esnt hy door 

into entratiee haU. 

[John and Brau2I have deliberated /or a 

■moment on the verandah, whereupon Sobs 

aeate hijiiself out on the verandah, 



Br AUK. 
[Swjnised.] Misa Mahr! Can it be you? 

Miss Mahr. 

Yes, Mr. Braun — but I hope you won't think that 
I am EO tactless as to . , It's the fault of that won- 
derful landlady of yours, Mrs. Lehmann, that I have 
followed you here. 

Beaun. 
Great C(Bsaa^ ! 



'"uj. j 



Miss Mauk. 



o he's alive yet ? 
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BSAUK. 

It would never have occurred to me so much as to 
dream of this. It's perfectly ripping. 

Miss Mahb. 

Still ripping? Is everything ripping yet? I don't i 
believe you have changed at all. J 

Bbaun. 

Do you think not ? But take off your things, Miss 
Mahr. 

Miss Mahb. 

Cei*tainly not ! What are you dreaming about, 
Mr. Braun? I only wanted to see how you were 
getting on. [Teasingly.] And specially to make 
inquiry about your great picture. Is it on view 
yet? 

Bbaun. 

It's not in existence yet, Miss Mahr, not even the 
canvas ! 

Miss Mahb. 

That's bad, very bad. And you promised me so 
faithfully. 

Bbaun. 

Promises are like pie-crust. Miss Mahr. But do 
please, take off your things. 

Miss Mahb. 
Now I've seen you, I hope you'll . . . 

Bbaun. 
No, no, you must stay here. 

Miss Mahb. 
Here? 
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Bra UN. 

Oh ! by the bye, I forgot that yoii didn't know where 
we are. This is John Vockerat's house. Old John 
Vockerat — you have heard about him often enough 
from me. And what's moi-e, you have come in the 
vety nick of time. There's a christening on to-dny. 
Miss Mahb. 

e talking I Besides, 



D mSe^ 



No, no I Wbatn 
I have aeveral errands in town. 
Bra UN. 
The shops are all shut. 

Misa Mahe. 
That doesn't matter ; it's only calls I have to tn3 
But don't suppose you have got rid of me, for all that. 
We must meet again and have a talk. Besides, I 
must give you a good scolding, you breaker of promises ! 
I see that you still paint your pictures only iu imagi- 
nation . . . 

Braun. 
It's no use beginning until one has come to a clear 
understanding of what one wants to do. After that, 
the mere painting is a comparative trifle 
Miss Mahr. 
That may be ao ! — possibly ! 
Bkaun. 
You needn't think you're going away now, 
Mahr. 

Miss Mahr. 
Yes, indeed, Mr. Braun. I'll just slip quietly J 

Bkaun. 
\Cali:] Jack I! Jack!!! 



<w, Miaa 
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Miss Mahb. 
But, Mr. BraUD 1 

[EjiUr Jobs. He biushti.] 
Bbaun. 
Allow me ! My friend John Vockerat — Miss Aeuu \ 
Uahr. 

Miss Mahr and John. 
[Simulianeouelff.] 1 have heard i 



much about 



' Fancy, John !- 
at once. 



Bkaun. 
H Mahr inaUtH o 



John. 



. going uD ugHin 



My wife and all of ua would be very sorry indeed ' 
if ehe did. Won't you ntay and spend the afternoon J 

(Tiithua? 
Miss Mahr. 
I don't know what to say. ... If you are sure that ^ 
it is really quite convenient, it will give me much ' 
pleasure to do so. 

John. 

Perfectly convenient, I assure you. [He helps ker 

to lake o§ her cape, haiiils it to Bhaun.] Hang that up, 

please ! i must tell my wife. . . ■ [Calh at the bad- 

room door.'] Kitty I [Exit into badroom. 

Miss Mahr. 

[Arrajigi7ig /ler dress at the mirror.] How kind your 
I friend is I 

Bbauk. 
A little too kind, perhaps. 



J 
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Miss Mahr. 
Indeed — ^what do you mean ? 

Braun. 
I*m only joking. He's a real good fellow — except 
that he can be a little tiresome when he gets on the 
subject of his work. You bet he reads his book to 
you if you stay here this afternoon. 

Miss Mahb. 
What's it about ? 

Braun. 

Much too learned for me. It's philosophical, critical, 
psycho-physiological — I don't know what all ! 

Miss Mahr. 

But this is very interesting. I'm a devotee of 
philosophy myself. 

Braun. 

Then I can tell you you won't get away in a hurry. 
He'll be tremendously pleased if you are interested in 
his work. 

John. 

[Enters Jrom hed/rooni,'] Braun! 

Braun. 
Well ? 

John. 

Gro and try if you can relieve Kitty's anxiety, will 
you ? She thinks that one of the child's ribs is stick- 
ing out where it ought not to be. 

Braun. 
What ! 
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John. 
It's nothing at all, but go to Uer. She is worry! 
^ut it. 

Braub. 

1 right .' I'll go. I Exit into titt Mroo 

John. 

My wife begB you to excuse Ler, Miss Mulir. Hhe'll 
' 3 e, few minutes. She thinks you might lik« tu 
r little garden. Do you care to take tv walk ' 

Miss M&ua. 
I shoold like to, very much. 
John. 
ilinff.] We have quite a nice piece of ground — 
nly rented though, you know. The best thing about 
■ is the pretty lake. Do you know the MiiggeUee ? 
[He hands her her parasol. Both, talkimj, go towards 
vvrandah door,~\ I'm one of the people who hate 
town life. My ideid is a great park, well walled in. 
I There one could devote one'ii self undisturbed to * 

MiSB Mauu. 



Yea, quite true ! But I assure you it is the only 
my in which I could possibly . . . Will you not be 



Oh no 1 I am an open-air peraon. 

[John let6 Mias Mahr go Jir»t, and foUoivs 
her mi to the ventndah, where both eta/nd 
/or a few tiumenUa. John m smu ahotn- 
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ing a/nd explaining the mew. Then both 
discippea/r in ^6 garden. 

Enter Braun /rom the bedroom y foUowed by Kitty. 

Braun. 
[Looks rounds] They've gone out. 

Kitty. 
Oh! 

Bbaun. 

No, no ! that rib is in a perfectly natural position. 

Kitty, 
I have such a feeUng of oppression. 

Braun. 
Oppression ? Why ? 

Kitty. 
[SmUing,] Eregular palpitation of the heart. 

Bbaun. 
IVs because you're not strong yet. 

Kitty. 
Is she very proud ? 

Braun. 
Who? 

Kitty. 

Miss Mahr, I mean. 

Braun. 
Anna Mahr ! Proud ! Not a bit of it. 

Kitty. 
I know / should be, if I were ... 
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BllAUN. 

»ii assure you. You do her injustice 

Knry 

I have an unbounded reupect for her. 

Bbaun. 

! I don't know I . , . She can give hei-self ture on 

Then of couree one hae lo take her down 

[Pause. 

KlTTV, 

[ I aee Joha has left a page of his manuHciipt lying 
Now, does she understand anything of that? 
Bkauk. 

I should rather think she did ! 

KlTTT. 

Really ? Oh dear ! It's a poor figure we make 

compared with these liighly educated women. 

Bbaum, 

I'm not so sure of that! — I know little enough 

myself. — I'm not a univemty man. But I'm not 

overawed by any one's little bit of book-learning. 

Kitty. 
I She's a brilliant talker, I've no doubt. 

Bra UN. 
L Brilliant ? No. She talks . . . very like the rest 
She's undoubtedly clever ; bat that — isn't 
iiiag. 

Kitty. 

r £5ff>tItTij;.] As a girl I was a perfect chatterbox. 
tongue went from morning to night about 
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nothing at all. Fve cured myself of that, anyhow. 
But now I make the opposite mistake ; now I hardly 
dare to speak at all. [CaUs otU at the verandah 
door.'\ Mammy ! you must make room for one 
more! 

Mbs. Yookerat. 

[From the verandah j where she is rearranging the 
table.'] Who's coming ? 

Kitty. 
The young lady — Mr. Braun's friend. 

Mrs. Vockerat. 

Who? Yes, yes, I rememher. I'll see to it, 
Kitty. 

Kitty. 

\Twm8 towa/rds Braun again; sighs.] Yes! It's 
past all mending ! One does one's best — but it's no 
good — ^it's too late^ [Stands examining a vase of 
i'oses.] Look how beautiful these are. Fancy having 
roses still ! [Holds them for Braun to sm^l.] And 
with such a delicious scent too ! 

Braun. 
Delicious ! ^ 

Kitty. 

[Returns the vase to its place.] Is she young ? 

Braun. 
Who? 

Kitty. 
Miss Mahr. 

Braun. 

I really don't know her age. 
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I'm twenty-two already — going down the hill I 

Bbaoh. 
Fast. [Laughs.] 

Kitty. 
I know well what an ignorant, narrow-minded 
creature I am I 

[Hb8. TocKBRiT pule Iter head in nt Ae ] 
door.] 

Mkb. Vocsbeat. 
Everything is ready. [ Withdawe. CaUs from tA« 
reran<^ into the ^rden.] Papa I Papa ! 

Mb. Vockboat a/nd Pabtoe Kollin, bot/i in excellent 
tjnriCs, come up t/ie verandah steps. 

VOCKEBAT. 

\At the open door, viUh t/ie Pabtor's overaoal on Am 
uHK.] Come along, sit ! Come in and let me bang 
up your things. Ha, ha, ha ! [Itau(/h3 hearlUf/.l 

Paeptou Kollin. 

[Carri/ing his hat, mu^ler, and stick, smoking aiuf. 
laughing, interjects.] Ha, ha, ha! too funny, you 
know! Pf, pf — never heard aiiytliing so tunny, 
[Laugha.] 

VOCKEKAT. 

. And it's said to he a perfectly true stofy, Mr. 

^ollin. [^Ilangi up overcoat. 

Pastor Kollin. 

" Mr. Becker I " [Laughs.] — pf, pf — " Mr, Becker ! 

lytlung else wanted, sir 1 " [Laughs ; hangs up hat 

' im^fier ; keeps on skull-cap.] 
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VOCKEBAT. 

yLaughing loo^ Mr, Becker. . . . {To BaAUN.] It 
was at a funeral in the country, in our neighbour- 
hood, Mr. Braun. The mourners were all standing 
round the coffin. {Quidcly, icilh pantmnime of 
fright.] All n.t once something is heard to move. 
Very likely it was only a chair creaking, or — any- 
how something moves. [PantomiTne of horror.] Every 
one btai'ts. The beadle is the only man to keep his 
head— ha, ha, ha ! — he's the brave one. He goes 
cautiously up to the coffin^ — ha, ha, ha ! — and knocks. 
[Imitating the beadle's voice, and hiocMng 07i the table 
with Ms !enuckles■^ — "Mr. Becker I — Mr. Becker ! any- 
thing else wanted, air ? " [Fit of Ttearty laughinff.] 

Pastoe Kollin. 
[Laughing.] Yes, yes ! — pf, pf ! — that's genuine I I 
know theae beadleg. 

Maa. VocKERiT. 
[Comos 171 from verandaJi,] Now, papa, 
along I Don't let the soup get cold. 

VoCKEBAT, 

Mr. Kollin, will you be so good . . . 

Pastok Xolun. 
I really ought not to be here, you know ! [Hepiita 
the end oj his cigar into the ask-t/ray, then offers 
Mrs. Vockbbat hia ami.] May I have the pleasure, 

Mrs, Vookemt ? 

VOCKBRAT. 

[In the act oJ giving hia arm to his daugMer-itirlaw.] 
But where is John 1 
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Mbs. VoCKEBiT. 

And our young lady? This is too bad of JohB. 

' Dinner will be . . . 

VoCBERAT. 

[JmdaUy.) How true it \s. Mi-. Kollin : "There's 

■many a slip " — ha, ha, ha ! 
Pastob Kollin. 
" Between the cup and the lip " — ha, ha, ha ! 

VOCKBEAT. 

Yea, that must have been the lady. We saw a 
young couple out on the lake. Didn't we, Mr. Kollin % 

t Pastor Kollin. 

We did, sir, we did I They must have gone for a 



Mrs. Vockerat. 
Then I think we'll begin without them 1 

VOCKBRAT, 

Nothing like punctuality. 

Brau-v, 
I [ IPXo has been, looking oid from the verandah, comet ■ 
lin.] Here they are ! Here they come ! 

VoCKEllAT. 

And just about time they did I 
Enter Johk and Mise Mahr /row (/« verandah. 



I we very Ute ? 



JOBH. 



it vaa so splendid 
llnifodianng.] The 'i 
: My mother. || 

d 
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John. 

I'm very sorry ; we bad . , 
on the lake. . . , Allow me 
Reverend Mr. Kollin. My father. 

Mrs. Vookeuat. 
I have already had the pleai 
John. 

./ My wife — Miss Mahr. 

[Exeunt aU on to the verandah, Msa. VoCEKHAT 
taking Pastor Kollin's arm, Kitty litr 
father-iTi-law'a, John giving hit to Mias 
.M!ahb, Boaun, alone, bringa up the rear. 
The stage is evipty. The NoBas, wi (A< 
hed/room, is heard tinging softly : Hush- 
a-bye, bahy. Sou/ad of plates, knives, a/nd 
forks comes from the verandah. Enter 
Kitty hwrriediy, to fetch something from 
a tai>k-(ii'ai/!er, quickly foUowed by John. 

John, 

Now, Kitty — you know you're not to— you know 
you oughtn't to vwa. Do let me . . . 



KiTTy. 

1 not BO weak as all that, 



[Wildly enfAusiaaiic.] I say, Kitty, that'. 
girl! Stores of learning! Wonderful originality! 
And to think that such a woman has barely enough 
to exist upon I At least, so Braun has always told us. 
I declare I think it's our bounden duty to ask her to 
»tay with us for a few weeks. 



inoi^^l 
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Krnr. 
As you like, Joho. 

JoHK. 

It's not I. It's you that ought to want It. 
ot far greater importance to you than to me. 
^ can Isara no end from a woman like that, 
Kitty, 
I must say you're rather horrid Bometimes, John. 

JOEN. 

But is it not true ? You ought to be tremendoualy 
keen to seize every chauce of educating your mind a 
little. To leave no stone unturned ! Certainly you 
ought to try to get her to stay. I can't understand J 
how any one can be so indilTerent. 

But I'm quite plea^d that she should stay, John, 

JOHK, 

So one has a. spark of spirit J 
\ initiative ! — It's awful ! 

[Pastou Kollin, outside, knocks on his gla 

KjTTir. 

Do go, John ! Mr. Eollin is proposing n 

I'm coming this moment. You may be sure rat's 

quite pleased about it. But we can't both be awayifl 

when ... 

John. 

Come now, Kitty, don't, don't ! [ff« kiitea away 
Ike tearafrom Aei' eyes and hwrriea on to the uerajwiiA.] 
[The Fastok's voice ia heard. Aho the gentie 
sound of Uie Nvbse'b lullaby. A lAange 
eomsa over Kitty. As soon as Johm has 
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f^ gone, she aeema to tumjaint, cmd has to 

I catch hold of things to suppoii, herself hy 

\ as she tries to make her way hack to the 

I veramdah. She becomes giddy, ccm gq no 

I foHher, and Jum to sit down. Stares 

\ vacantly ; moves her Ups loithout m>aMng 

J a/ny sound. Eyes fuU of tears. The 

Pastor's speech comes to an end. Glasses 

are touched. Kitty recovers herself, rises, 

moves on towards the verandah. 



END OF THB FIRST ACT 



THE SECOND ACT 



nBeaitt^tii autumn viorwng. Mas. Vockbrat, i 
print drtea, with apron and bunch of k«ys, is 
arranging the break/(ut-labk. A party of tnen 
pasting th» hotiee are tini/iiig : " Waving uvod, 
toho built thee high 1 " Miss Akha Mahb, viith a 
basket of grapes on htr arm, appears on the veraii- 
4lah from the garden. She stands for « nunnent 
liattMvg la the singing, and then, shading her er/et 
with A«r hand, looks acrots the lake iiUo ike dia- 
laiux. H'he teears a black torapper vnth short 
uleeves. Black lace scarf throvm otvr head and 
neck. Bunch of bright atUnmm leaves fastened in 
her dress. Site turns and comes in, 
Mbb, Vockkrat. 
Good morning. Miss Anna. 

Miss Mahr. I 

[Zoys down fier basket, hurries luwwrde Mrs. Voc- 
VEKAT, and kisses her /uintf.] Good moroiag, Mtuoa 
T'ockerat. 

Mna. VOCKERAT, 

Up so early. Miss Anna ? 

MiBS Marb. 
We are gathering the grapes. Dr. Vockerat and I 
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Mrs. Vockerat. 
It'8 certaiDly time they were in. [Takes mte or two 
from the bag/cet attd tastes them.] They won't turn 
any sweeter now.^But are you not cold, Miaa Anna? 
ri'onchee Misfl Mahb's bare arm with her _finga:] 
You're rather lightly dressed? . , . And the air 
seema sharp this morning. 

Miss Maeb. 
[Occupied in spreading out the bunches of grapes 
carefuUi/ on a fioard.] It's ni ce and keen. I don't 
mind that. Cold euits me. The air is delicious. — 
The stakes in the lake — I mean the stakes the boats 
are fastened to — they were white with hoar-frost — 
early this morning :— it looked quite beautiful. But 
everything here ia beautiful. . . . Can I do anything 
to help you now, Mama Vockerat ? 

Jilts. VoCKERiT. 
K you wouldn't mind handing me over the sugai'- 

Miss Mahb. 
a placed the sugar-basin on the table. Still hend- 
r it, looks up sidewai/s.'j You are not angzy 
when I call you Mama Vockerat, are you ? 

Mrs. Vockeklt. 
[iftUffAs.] Why should that make me angry f 

Mias Mabb, 

) happy that you allow me to do it, 

y kie»e» Mbs. Vockerat.] I can't tell you 

' : allowing me to be 
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Mrs. Vockebat. 



I feel 80 happy with you all. You afe all bo sweet 
o me. You are auch good people. 

Mas. VotlKKRAT. 
r did any one . . , ! You are covered with 
P«piderB' webs. [Pic/m the threads off Assi's dress.] 

AIlBS Maer. 

It's such a happy life, this family life. I never 
._ knew what it wae before. 

1^^^ Mrs. Voukekat. 

^^^B [Still picking off threads.] Don't miy too luiicli, 
^^^WiBs Anna, it's not lucky. Stop a minute ! — look at 
^^^Biis . . . regular strings ! 

^^B Miss MJmB. 

^^^P Are you superstitious, Mama Vockei-at t 

H Mrs. Vockbrat, 

Not I, my dearl We know that we may trust in 
God's goodnesB. Yet things ai-e not everything one 
could wish them to be. 

Miss Mahe. 

You don't really mean that.— I'm sure you ai'e all 

. . . No, no ] you must not say that ! 

Mrs. VocKBaAT. 

You are quite right. I won't say it. It is wrong 

of me to grumble. [Chmigea ilie suijeel.] We are all 

enjoying having you with us, [Jh/slerionelff.] You 

do John so much good, 



. if you 
in the ■ 
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Miss MiHR. 

[■'i'lirp'ised ; cha>'ijes colour ; suddenly a7id eagerly.] 
Do you really like me a, little, then 'i 
Mrs. Vockbkat. 
I like you very much, dear. 

MiBB Maer. 
But not BO much as I do you. I love you as if you 
were my own mother. [I'akeB up the basixt, in the 
act of reluming to the gardenl\ Dr. Vondcerat i 
kind ; he '\s almost too tender -hearted. 
Mes. Vockerat. 
In what way ? 

Miss Mahk. 

Why, in every way ! Yesterday, for instance, we 
met a tipsy man in the street. The children were 
jiiat coming out of school, and the grown-up people 
too were teasing him. Quite a crowd had collected in 
front of the town-hall . . . 

Mrs. Vockbeat. 
I know ! That's the very sort of thing John can't 
bear. It maddens him. He has often got himself 
into trouble by iutei-fering. 

Mi83 Mahk. 
And do you not attmire him for it, Mama Voc- 
kerat ? 

Mrs. Vockbbat. 
Admire him ? Well — perhaps I do. He's certainly 
a kind-hearted fellow. But when you come to think, 
' hearted h 



1 wl 



'hat of that! He has forgottei 



i God. That's 



small grief, I can assure you. Miss Hahr, Co a 
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mother ... to pai-entfi—wha have, I nuiy any, made 
it the object of their lives to bring up theii- !4on to be 
a true Christian. [She blows Aer nom to kid* A«r ;_ 
emtKioJi.] I have had a wretched cold for s»veral-t 
days. . . . [Occupied in dusiinn ; after a pauH.^ H9 
is a good boy, and of course we are thankful for that, ' 
and yet it only makes it all doubly md. And it's I 
easy to see that he's being punished already^tbere \b I 
no blessing on his labout-s. Always at it I restless I 
and hurried ! And all to no purpose, for it's plain 1 
enough that he doesn't get on. — And what a chUd he 
was ! , . , A perfect wonder ! 1 remember Pastor 
Schmidt ... He surprised every one. In the Fifth 
Form when he was thirteen — done with school at six- . 
I teen— and now ? Sow most of thorn have left him J 
I far behind. Some that were not half so clever gob I 
good appointments long ago. 

MlBB Mahh. 
The thing seems so natural to me. It simply preves 
that Dr. Vockerat is not content to follow the beaten 
I track. Some people must work unfettei'etl. 
I Vockerat is one of those who are striking out 1 
I paths. 

I Mas. VOCKEEAT. 

But there's nothing to be gained by that, Miss \ 
Anna ! He's only wearing hiiaself out. I'd a hundred 1 
times rather see him a plain farmer — or a gardener — 
or in any other small wuy, if he could oiJy give up 
that brood -brooding. . . , But don't let me make you 
sad, Miss Anna. I can't help feeling overwhelmed 
sometimes, as if it were almost more than I could bear. 
If Then when I've grieved over things for a bit, I say to 
■myself again: God will order everything for the\j 
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beat. Yes, yes ! you smile at that. I'm an old- 
fHshioned ■womnn. I put my trust in Him- — in Him 
that's fl.bove, i mean ; no power on eart.li cnn sepai'ate 

MisB Mahr. 

I'd never wish it to. And J was not smiling, 

Mama Vockerat. And now you are quite cheerful 

again yourself. Come out for a little, won't you? 

It's lovely out on the verandah. 

Meb. Voceebat, 

No, no I I should eatch cold. Besides, I have 

other things to do. You go — and bring in John. 

Bi-eakfast is ready. \Exii Miss Mask. 

LMks. Vockerat goes on dusting. The sound 

ofji/es and dniins is heard. She hurries 

to the window. The sound* die away 

gradually. 

Enter Kitty, t« a morning wrapper, from hed/room. 

EiirrY. 
YLanguid,lyi\ There are far too many people about 
on Sundays. 

Mrs. Vocbebat. 

That was a gymnastic club from Berlin, Kitty. 

Splendid strong fellowel Good morning, child. 

How have you slept ? You don't look particularly 

well, 

Baby woke me twice, and it was a long time before 
I fell asleep again. Stop, mother! I must try to 
remember ... I must think. 
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Mrs. 


. VOGKERAT. 






I'm sure you ought r 
take baby at niglit. 


give in, cliilrt. 
Kitty. 


and 


let 


{Gmlly TepToachfyi:\ 


Oh mother 1 you know ! 


But why not 1 


Mbs. 


, vockerat, 
Kitty. 






Yoii know I wi 


■ya't do that. 







Mrs. Vockerat. 
Yoti'tl likely be obliged to do it in the end. 

Kitty. 
[Atmoyed.^ I will not be neparated from him— 
I from my own child. A poor little baby without a k 
p mother , . . 

Mrs. Vockbbat. 
Now Kitty, Kitty ! who ever thought of such a] 
[ thing ? Come, oome ! I must get you something— T 
ihall it be coffee ? And shall I butter a roll for you, 

Kitty. 

l Sitting at the table, exhausted.^ Thank you, mothei, 

I if it's not too much trouble. [Mrb. Vockerat butt«r» I 

I (Ae ToU; afier a pavM, Krprv continii«ai\ But where I 

I is John ? 

Mea. Vockerat. 
They are taking in the gi-apes ; he and Miss Anna. | 

Kitty. 

\Reitiny her chin on her hand ; eayeHi/.] She is nice, 
I mother, isn't ahe ? 
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Mas. YOGKERAT. 

Yes, I must say I like her. 

Kitty. 

And yet, mother, you know you would never allow 
a word to be said in favour of the New Woman. 

Mrs. Yockbrat. 

Still one must be fair, and there's no denying 
that . . • 

Kitty. 

[Mtmngly.] So gentle and womanly. Never puts 
herself forward, though she knows so much, and is so 
clever all round, ^at's what I admire in her. 
Don't you, mammy? That she never makes any 
show of her learning. . . . IVe been quite happy 
about John lately. Don't you notice, mother, that 
he's always so cheerful now ? 

Mrs. Yookerat. 

[Su/rprised,'] Yes, dear, you're right. He's sometimes 
in quite high spirits. 

Kitty. 
Isn't he, mammy ? 

Mrs. Yockerat. 

That's because he has got some one to hold forth to 
on these learned subjects of his. 

Kitty. 
Which is of the greatest importance to him. 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
No doubt ! no doubt ! [Pause, 

Kitty. 
I agree with Miss Mahr on many points. She was 
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saying l&tely that we women live in a condition of 
degradation. I think she's quite right there. It is 
what I feel very often. 

I Maa. "VoCKHRjiT. 

Oh, these are matters I don't trouble about. And I 
she knows better, too, than to talk that way to an old 
experienced woman like me. I'm too old and I've 
seen too much. 

Kitty. 

But she's light, mother. It's as clear as daylight 

that she's right. We are really and truly a despised 

and ill-used sex. Only think that there is still a law 

— so she t«Id me yesterday — ^which allows the husband 1 

I to inflict a certain amount of corpoial punishment oo^ 

I his wife. 

Mas. VoCRBBAT. 

I didn't know that. And I'll not discuss the matter. 
I daresay it's nothing so very bad. But if you want 
to please me, Kitty, don't meddle with these i 
ideas. They do nothing but confuse [>eople^ i 
destroy their peace of mind. — I'm going for youi 
coffee, child. — That's my opinion, Kitty. [fiajt'dH 

[KiTTV aiU vsiih her elbow on the Cable, resting ^ 
her cA»7i on her hand. John and Miss 
Mahb, talkiitg loudly and laagMny, 
suddenly pass tAe windows. Kitty sUtrU, 
tremblee, and rises to look q/tar them, -with 
an anxious expression and breathing hard, 
Uiie. VooEER&T ia heard eoming vnth the 
oojee. She etiters midjinde Kitty at the 
table in the position in which i 
her. 
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Mrs. Vockerat. 

[Poura out enffee.] There iinw, thnt will revive yoii. 

Elite]- MiSB Mahr and JOHjifi-om the vefarndtUt. 

Mrs. VocKBttAT, 
That's right. You're just in time. 

John. 
[Leavea the door open.] We'll not shut the door. 
The sun is quit« warm already. — Have you hurt your- 
self badly, Miss Anna? 

Mjss Mahk. 
[^Draviini/ aQtim Umg vine epraye after Aer.] No, not 
nt all, The espalier was so wet that I slipped, but I 
let the Bciseors go. [Hastem to Kitty, takes both 
her hands and kisses ker on her forehead.] Good morn- 
ing, Mrs, John. Oh, what cold hands you h&ve) 

[J!ul>i Iter hands to warm them, 

John. 

\_Kissea Kitte's cheek from 6eAt«d.] Good morning, 

Kitty! [Affecting mirpri8e,jooida/rly.\ Heavens I what 

doee she look like again \ Miserable \ Like some 

poor Uttle sick chicken ! 

Mrs. Vockbbat. 
It's you that are bringing the cold in with you. It 
is almost time we had fires. But come along now ! 

[ffffls poured out coffee for aU, 
Mis a Mahr. 
[Deeoratea the table vnth her vine sjyrays.^ Something 
pretty. 

Kitty. 
How lovely ! 
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John. 

[7'(»i'M his seat.] I put it fa yoti both : is Misi 
1 not a, difiereot creature to-day from what she 
—when she arrived ? 

Miss Mahr. 
I am too well off here. I really ought not to stay 

Mrs. Yockerat. 
r agreett with her. 
John. 
s it that would not, and would not . . . 

Mrs. Vockbrat. 
I wonder what papa ia doing ? ' 

John. 
Counting the time till you come back to him. 

Mrs. Vockehat. 

Not so bad as that, He has plenty to do. The 

wint«r wheat is sown cow, that's true ; still, he wrote 

B to stay as long as I was needed, 

John. 

Hell come for you, mother, won't he ? 

Mrs. Vocberat. 

Yes, whenever I write, [To Miaa Mahk.] He ih 

glad of any opportunity to see the children again. 

And now there's the little grandson, too ! I'll never 

forget his excitement the morning your telegram 

"" jne : " Fine boy." The old man was almost out of 

B mind with joy. 
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Kitty. 
Dear papa ! You must really go back to him soon. 
It would be too selfish of us . . . 

Mrs. Vockerat. 

That's all very fine! You get some colour into 
your cheeks first. 

Miss Mahr. 

I should be here ! You mustn't undervalue me ! 
I know all about housekeeping. You have no idea 
what fine dishes I could cook for you — Russian ones ! 
— Borschtsch or pillau. 

\AU Iwagh, 
Mrs. Vockerat. 

\WUh unconacuma eagerness,] No, no ! I'm certainly 
not going yet. 

Kitty. 

Well, mother, if it's really not asking too much of 
you . . . 

[Paiise, 
John. 

Give me the honey, Kitty. 

Kitty, 
Why, here comes Braun ! 

Enter Braun / overcoat, hat^ vmbreUa^ travelling' 

hag, hook under his arm. Bored expression. 

Drags himsdf along weariedly. 

Braun. 
'Morning! 

John.. 

Where the deuce are yov> off to so early ? 
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[Mbs. Yogksrat Jlapa h&r table-napkin at 
aoTMAhing. 

JOHK. 

It's a bee, mother 1 Don't kill it ! don't kill it ! 

Bbauk. 

I was going to Berlin — to fetch colours from my 
diggings. Missed the train, worse luck ! 

John. 
Not the first time, Breo ! 

Brauk. 
There's always to-morrow to fall back on. 

Kitty. 

\Throw8 up her hands as if the bee were buzzing 
round her plaie.] It smeUs the honey. 

Miss Mahb. 

Are there no other trains? [Looks down at the 
bouquet she is wearing : threateningly.] Little bee, 
little bee ! 

Braun. 

They are too dear for me. I never travel in any 
but workmen's trains. 

John. 

And they only go quite early. But you can get on 
with your painting, can't you ? 

Bbaun. 
Without paints ? No. 

John. 
Breo, Breo ! you're falling into lazy habits, my 
boy. 
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Bbaun. 

Famous one daj sooner or one day later . . . But 
really ! painting altogether . . . 

John. 
Chess-playing is more to your mind, eh ? 

Braun. 

Good for you if you had any such tastes. But 
your sea, my son, has no harbours. There's no rest 
in your life. 

John. 

Oh, one cannot I 

Mrs, Vockerat. 
[Jtmips upy screcmis,] A wasp, a wasp ! 
[All get wp and flap their table-napkins at the wasp, 

John. 
There ! it's gone. 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
[Sits dovm again,] Horrid creatures ! 

[AU return to their places, 

John. 

[To Braun.] Sit down, won't you ?^ What have 
you got there ? 

Braun. 

Oh, you would like to know, would you ? Some- 
thing interesting. 

John. 

Have some more breakfast. 

Braun. 

[Seats himself and gives the book to John, who turns 



\ 
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the leaves.] Thanks, I'll b© very glad of some, I 
only time . . . Look at "The ArtUts" — by 




[T^uming over the leaves^ What have you fighed out 

BlUITN. 

The very thing for you, Jack. 
M18B JIahr. 
Tee, it is an excaUent story. Had you not read it 
before ¥ 

BaALTf. 
No, I only began it in bed this morning. That 
& what made me miru the ti-ain. 

Miss Mahb. 
Well, do you side with Hjiihinin or with Djedoff ? 

JOBM, 

Anyhow, you are on the side of i-eading just now on 
inst painting, 

Bratjn. 

Say rather tluit I am for the moment on neither. 
1 Oarschin'R story yourself, and take it to heart 
a little. There is work to be done at present that ( 
is probably of moie importance than all the painting 1 
and writing in the world. 

Mjbs Mark. 
I see, then, that you side with Rjiibinin. 
Bra ITS. 
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John. 
-y, " The Artists " 
M188 Mahk. 
, two artiBts — one a simple-minded 
man, the other given to brooding. The simple- 
minded man began life as an engineer, and turned 
painter. The thinker gives up painting and turns 
Gchoolm aster. 

John. 
Why? 

M18B Mahr. 

Because at the moment it seems to him to be of s 

much moi'e importance that thei'e should be Bc hool- 

masteiB than painters. ^^^ 

John. 

What leads him to the decision ? 

Miss M&eb. 
[ff(M takeit the book, twms l/ie }}ages.] Wait ( 
moment. I'he simplest way is for me to read you the 
passage. Here it i*. [I'vms, marking the place icilli 
her jiiigei; and explaiTia to aH.] Djedofi', the former 
engineer, is taking Ejabinin over a. boiler factory. 
The meu who have to woi'k iu the inside of the 
boilers almost all turn deaf in course of time, from 
the terrible noise of hammering, Tn Hussia they 
are known among the othei' workmen by the name 
of "the deaf men," Djedoff points out to Ejabinin 
such a " deaf man " at work. [Reade.] " Thei-e he 
was before my eyes, cowering in the dark depths of 
the boiler, clothed iu rags, almost ovei'powered with 
fatigue. . . . his face dark crimson , . . the sweat 
pouring from him . . . his broad, sunken breast 
heaving painfully." 



« of so 
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Mb8. Yockerat. 

What ever is the good of describing such dreadful | 
things ? It can give pleasure to no one. ( 

John. 

[Laughs J strokes his mother's head caressingly i\ We 
can't be always laughing, can we, mammy ? 

Mbs. Vocksbat. 

I don't say that. But we may surely expect to get 
pleasure from art. 

John. 

We can get much^ more from art than pleasure. 

Miss Mahb. 

It was not pleasure that Ejabinin felt. He was 
painfully distressed, his innermost soul was stirred. 

John. 

Think of the ground, mother — how it has to be 
torn up with the plough— every year — ^if it is to grow 
anything new. 

Miss Mahb. 
\\ Something new sprang up in Bjabinin. He said 
' 1 to himself: As long as such misery exists, it is a 
j I crime to work at an3rthing which has not for its 
] I direct object the alleviation, the prevention of this 
'.I misery. 

;• Mbs. Vockbbat. 

Yet it always has existed. 

John. 

There was not much point in his turning school- 
master. 
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Braitn. 

Do you think not ? Is that not more useful work 
than painting pictures and writing books ? 

John. 

I don't know what your opinion of your profession 
may be, but speaking for myself, I think very highly 
of mine. 

Braun. 

You don't acknowledge it to yourself, and I do; 
that's all. 

John. 

What's all? What do I not acknowledge to 
myself ? 

Braun. 
Why, that ! 

John. 
What? 

Braun. 

That all that scribbling of yours is every bit as 
useless as . . . 

John. 
What scribbling ? 

Braun. 

Well, that psycho-physiological stuff. 

John. 
\RougMy,'\ You know nothing whatever about it. 

Braun. 

And care less. 

John. 

There you simply proclaim yourself to be a pitiful 
ignoramus, a man of no education, a . . . 
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Braun. 
That's right. Brag of your learning again. 

John. 

You know very well that I don't give a farthing for 
my learning. But it is self-evident that . . . 

Braun. 

Tou are for ever saying that, and all the time the 
arrogance of superior education is streaming out at 
every pore. We'll let the subject alone ! These are 
ticklish matters, which every man must settle for 
himself. 

John. 

What do you mean by ticklish ? 

Braun. 

It's no good beginning, Jack. You can't stand an 
argument. Youll lose your temper again and . . . 

John. 

I beg you'll explain yourself ! Say plainly what 
you mean. 

Braun. 

Oh, stuff ! There's nothing to be gained by that. 
Let every one manage his own affairs. 

JoHiT, 
And you think I manage mine badly, eh ? 

Braun. 

No worse than other people. You temporize, that's 
all. 

John. 

You must excuse my not replying — it's a subject 
I'm sick of [Breaks out excitedly.] This is how 
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the matter etanda: You good friends of mine, you 
have threshed out a set of Kadical catchwordG for 
yourselves, ajid because I have said to you once for 
all that I refuse to use them, therefore I'm a 
temporizer. 

Braun. 

That's your way of putting it — now listen to mine : 

When the rest of us carried our opinions, regardle^ 

of consequences, to their logical conclu,=!ion, you 

turned against us and defended the old, tlie obsolete, 

in every shape. And it was by doing this that you 

drove away yoiu- friends and isolated youiself, 

Kitty. 

\SootMTigly,'\ John ! 

John, 
The friends that I could drive away — such friends, 
to tell the truth- — such friends I snap my fingers at. 
Bkaun. 
[flisM.l You snap your fingers at them? \_Laoksat 
Ansa.] when did you begin to do that, Jack ? 
Kitty. 
[.4/ilCT' a pauge.^ Are you off already, Mr. Braun ? 

Eh A UN, 
\Ojffhided^ in im indifferetd vaice^ Yes, I have 
something to do. 

John. 
\Good-hwnom^ly.'] Don't be ally ! 

Braun, 
It's quite true. 

John. 
In that case — I suppose you must go. 
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Beato. 
Good morning 1 [Exit. 

[Pasrn.-] 




Mrs. Vookebat. 




[B«yin» to coUect the brtak/aat thtnga.] I don't know I 
You're all eo iofatuftted about that Braun. I mu8t 
confess that I think very little of him. , 




John. 




[IrriUfhly.] Mother! Will you do me the^H 
favour . . . ^^^H 




^H 




But really, BmuB h not &i all nice to you, Johu. ^^^| 




John. 




Good people, I muat bag of you not to iuterfere iu 
my private aflairs. 

[Paiise. Mrs. Yochebat dears away t/» ^^— 
breakfast tinnga. KiTfY mM. ^^1 




\To Kirrv.J Where are you going ? ^^H 
Kjttv. ^^H 




Togive baby his bath. {XodsaiidsmUescomtrainedli^^^^ 
U, Akha ; exit into bedroojii.] ^^^M 
[Mrs. Vocrerat, Ofwr^tng some of the ti-eaA-^^^l 
faa things on a Iray, ia going towards the 
door into mtranux-kaa, «>hen it is half- 
opened by a mcwket-ioomaii, who calls in : | 

Mns. VocKEKAT. ^H 


1 


[Jm««ct-*,] I'm coming, .i^^l 
■ [L'xit iiy door into e>Uranae-haS^^^M 

1 1 


. 
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Miss Mahb. 
[Eises, sets her watch.] I wonder what o'clock it is 
— exactly ? \Tv/m8 to John, who is still seated, looking 
annoyed,] Well, Dr. Vockerat ! 

[She hums the tun^ of " Cheer, boys, cheer,^' 
looking archly at Jora. Both hvrst out 
laughing, I 

John. 

[S&rious again, sighs,] Ah, Miss Anna I it's sad, 
sober earnest, I'm sorry to say. 

Miss Mahh. 

[Shakes her finger threateningly at him,] Be sure 
you don't laugh, then ! 

John. 

[Laughs again, then seriously.] No, but really, you 
don't know all that it means, all that lies behind a 
speech like that of Braun's. 

Miss Mahb. 
Have you ever heard me play ? 

John. 
No, Miss Mahr I — I understood that you did not 

play. 

Miss Mahb. 

Of course I don't ! I'm only joking.^ — By the bye, 
are we not going for a row this morning ? 

John. 
I don't seem to care about anything now. 

Miss Mahb. 

[Threateningly,] Dr. Vockerat! Dr. Vockerat! 
Why be depressed by such a trifle ? 




Did what 1 
I sioa on you ? 



It recalled 
I and . . . 
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JoHir. 

t undei'atand how a man like Braun . , 
ilisa Mahr. 
id really make such a deep ii 



John. 



old unpleasantnesseB, I 



Miss Mahb. 

Forget them, Dr. Vockerat— the old uopleasant- 
neeses. There is no real progi'esB made so long as 
one is always looking back. 

tJOHN. 
I believe you are right. And bo we'll let that 
'alone. — But(is it not a cuiious thing, the way in 
"which quite clever people can stick for years to a, 
wrong opinion ^ He means what he says. He looks J 
on my scientific work as simple waste of time. Can | 
you imagine such a thing ? 

Miss Mahb. 
Tliere are such people. 

John. 

Nothing will satisfy them but public activity, 

^agitation, loud proclamation of one's opinions. Such 

■ B thing as a religious marriage ceremony is not to be 

F thought of, not even as a concession to the orthodox 

upbnnging of one's bride. They throw to the winds 

all reepect for things or peraons ; and a man like me, 

who ffiuts himself up in his study and lives a life of 

I devotion io science, is in the eyes of his friends a man 

l-wfao has deserted his Hag. Is that not extraordinary, * 

■Miss Mahr? 
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MiBS Mahk. 

Ih'. Vockerat, don't let it be of such importance 
to you what your fiieuds think. It' your opinions 
satisfy yourself, let it be n matter of indift'erence to 
you whetlier they satisfy others or not, These eou- 
atant confiicte sap a man's strength. 
John. 

I know, I know ! And I promise you that in 
future ni not allow myself to be disturbed by their 
opinion of me. They must take me as I am, or let 
me alone ! But you can't wonder at my having 
minded Gometimes. One grows up with one B ffiende, 
and gets into the httbit of expecting a little approba- 

Ition from them. The feeling tbat that is completely 
withdrawn is like the feeling of ti'jing to breathe in 
a vacuum. 

Miss Maiik, 
But you have your own family, Dr, Vockerat, 
John, 
^Of course I have. Certainly, That is . , . Miss 
a ! I know you will not misunderstand me. I 
J never spoken about it to any one betore. You 
low how attached I am Lo them all. But, in what 
9 my work, my own people are of no assist- 
ance to me whatever, Kitty undoubtedly has all the 
good-will in the world— in fact, it's mcwt touching, 
the way she tries. And she praises everything. 
But 1 know that her verdict is worthless — so what 
help is it to me ? And that's why I have lived in a 
sort of seventh heaven since you have been here, 
Miss Anna. It is the first time in my life that any 
. one has taken an understanding, what may be called 
I a. professional, iutei-est in my work, in any possible 
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ie^ment of mine. It gives me fresh life. It's 
e rain on the dry ground. It is . . . ^ 



Miss Mahr. 
You*re getting absolutely poetical, Dr. Vockei*at ! 

John. 

^^ It's quite enough to make one poetical. But you 
)r^9Lre wrong about my family, Miss Anna. My mother 
positively hates the sight of my poor manuscript. 
Nothing would give her greater pleasure than to put 
it in the fire. It is equally objectionable to my 
/ father. You would hardly call that encouragement. 
As a matter of fact, my family hinder rather than 
help me. And after all that's not to be wondered at. ; 
But that one's friends should not show the veiy 
slightest appreciation of one's work — that a man like 
Braun ... 

Miss Mahr. 

I cannot understand why Braun's disapproval, of 
all others, should affect you so much. 

John. 

Well, with Braun, you see, it's this way. . . . We 
haveknown each other since we were boys. 

Miss Mahr. , 

You mean that you have known him. ^ 

John. 
Yep, and he me. 

- .. Miss Mahr. 

Are you quite sure of that ? 

Yes — that is, up to a certain point. 



^ 
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Mias Mahr. 
It eeeiiis to me that your clia,t'a(,-ter>3 are so ei 
tialiy rtifl'ereiit. 

John. 
Do you I'eally think bo ? 

MiBS Mahk. 
\Afler a pause.'] Mr. Braun h still so undeveloped 
in every way — so ... I don't exactly mean that he 
is jealous of you, but he is provoked . . . your hxed 
determination to go your own way annoys him. It 
even frightens him a little. — He has got the name of 
holding certain ethical or social opinions^-c^ them 
what you lite ; to these he sticks, to these he clings, 
l^ecause he cannot stand alone. Like many men oF 
the artistic temperament, he has no strong individiip 
ality. lie needs to be supported. He must 
that he has numbers at his Iwck. 



J lm^^ 



John. 
Ob, that some one had given me such advice „ 
ago, in the days when the censure of my friends was 
almost more than I could bear ! Oh, that some one had 
spoken so to me then, when I was in utter despair; 
when 1 reproached myself for living in a comfortable 
house, for having good food and clothing ; when it 
gave me a guilty feeling to meet a labouring man, 
and my heart beat aa I slunk past the houses where 
I the masons were at work ! I led my poor Kitty a 
pretty life in those days ! I wanted to give away 
everything and live with her a life of voluntary 
poverty. Bather than go through such a time again, 
I would — -X would throw myself into the Muggelsee. 
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[Ee seizes hie hat,] Now I must go and make that 
stupid fellow Braun listen to reason. 

[Miss Mahb looks (w him loith a peculiar 
smile, 

John. 

Do you not approve ? 

Miss Mahb. 
If you must, then go by all means, you big child ! ^ 

John. 
Miss Anna! 

Miss Mahr. 

Your own heart, Dr. Vockerat, is your greatest U^"^ 
enemy. 

John. 

But I have no peace as long as I think that he is 
going about feeling vexed and angry. 

Miss Mahb, 

Do you think it is a good thing to be so depen- 
dent? 

John. 

[Decidedly,] No — it is not. I know he'll not come 
back again. He never was the first to make up. But 
that doesn't matter! You are right; and I'm not 
going after Braun — ^this time. Well have that row 
on the lake now. Miss Mahr, if you feel inclined. 

Miss Mahb. 
But you were going to read me the third chapter. 

John. 
We might take the manuscript with us. 
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Miss Mahb. 

That would be very nice. 1*11 go and get ready at 

once. [Eodt. 

[JoHK goes to the bookcase, takes out his 

numuscript, and is at once absorbed in it. 

Enter Mrs. VocKERAT/rom haU, carrying two small 

gilt-edged books. 

Mrs. Vockbrat. 

Here I come to take possession of one of the most 
comfoi>table chairs, put on my spectacles, and hold my 
little morning service. Is it warm enough to sit out 
on the verandah ? 

John. 

Certainly, mother. [Looks up from tlie mcmuscript.^ 
What have you there ? 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
" Heart Echoes." You know — my favourite Lavater. 
And this other is Gerok's " Palm Leaves." What a 
man that Gerok was ! He didn't spare the scientific 
people. — Oh dear ! [Pwte her arm round John, aitd 
rests her head on his shoulders. Tenderly.^ Well, my 
own boy! brooding again already? [Half jestingly. "] 
Young father ! 

John. 

[Looks up absently from the manioscript,] Yes, 
mother 'i 

Mrs. Vockerat. 

Do you not feel different now that you are a father, 
Jack? 

John. 

No, mammy ; much the same as usual. 
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Mrs. Vocrekat. 
Come, come! don't pretend. First yoii oouJd do 
lotbing but jump for Joy, and now , , , You don't 
Q to tell me you are discontented again ? 

John. 

[Looks up aheentb/.] Perfectly contented, mammy. 
Mne. VocKEBAT. 

1 are wearing that good suit every day, .fohn, 
d you ought to wear ont your old clothes Iipi'p. T'ni 

"■ s Anna wouldn't mind. 

John. 

a not a child now ! 

Mrs. Vockerat. 

already? [ffolds him closei: 2'endffrly and-* I 

eamestiy.l Think sometimes of God, my boy — even if ' 

it's only to please your old mother. That old Haeckel t 

and that atupid Darwin, they do nothing but make j 

»u anhappy. Do you Leai'? Do it for your mother's I 

John. 
[Looks up degpairingly^ Good people, good p 
you positively drive a man to the point of saying : 
Forgive them, for they know not , . . Do you 
really believe that it is such a simple matter^ — this 
taming pious X 

Meb. Vockerat. 
[Moving avxiy,'\ Yes, Jack, yes I All that isneeded I 
the will. Just try, JacJt— only once, [Exit on to 
where sh» seats herself and reads.J i 

[Jobs is once more abiorbed in his niannecript. 
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Enter Kitty with hsUers, 
Kitty. 

\Ee(jtd8^ then looks up,"] John ! here is a letter 
from the banker. 

John, 

My dear Kitty, I really can't give my mind to such 
matters just now. 

Kitty. 
He asks if he is to sell out. 

John. 

For goodness sake don't bother me about that at 
present ! 

Kitty. 

But it must be attended to at once, John. 

John. 

[Angrily.^ Not at all ! There— [I'aps nervomly 
with his forefinger on the maniiscript] that is what 
must be attended to iirst ! 

Kitty. 

Well, as you please. Only then we shall be without 
money to-morrow. 

John. 

[StiU more molendy,\ Upon my word, Kitty, we 
don't suit, you and 1 1 ^ You people are always won- 
dering why a man can't settle down to work ; but no 
sooner has he got his ideas into some little order, than 
there you come, bursting in, upsetting everything 
again. 

Kitty. 

I don't know what you mean. The post came and 
I told you — that was all. 
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JoBK. 

Exactly— that was all. There you show your utter 
want of any understand! ug. As if my work were liltc 
shoo-making. The post comes and you tell me. Of 
course ! Why not ? It never for a moment occurs 
to you that by so doing you break a chain of thought 
wlucb it has taken no end of time and labour to link 
together. 

Kitty, 

Still, practical matters must nut bt< negleot^-d. 

John. 
But I tell you that my work comes first — first, and ' 
second, and third I Then practical matters if you i 
cbooee ! Do try to understand this, Kitty. Do try 
to help me a little. If you like, keep every-dayafiairs | 
from me altogether. Take your own way in them. ,' 
Don't give me . . . 

»I should not like the responsibility, John. 
John. 
There ! You see ! On no account any responsi- 
bility ! On no account any independent action ! 
You women are simply determined to be dependent 
— ^you do all that is in your power to remain irrespon- 
ible agents. 

KllTY. 

I \HoltU out l/te lettvr:] Please, John, do say what is 
p be done. 

John. 
I t«ll you, Kitty, I can't think about it just now. 
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But when am I to corae then, John ? We can't 
speak about it before Misa Mahr. 
John. 

There's another piece of narrow minded PhUistinism 
— that keeping private of certain things — the making 
a myetery of everything connected with money matters. 
T}iere'H a sort of littleness about it that disgusts me. 



I should like to see youi- face if I began to Bpenk 
about these matters before Miss Mahr. 
John. 
Why always Miss Mahr, Misa Mahr? Do let her 
alone. She is not in the way, is she ? 
Kitty. 
I don't say that she is in the way, But it cei-tiiinly 
can be of no interest to her to . . . 
John. 
Kitty, Kibty! It's peifectly miserable, this con- 
stant talk and worry .about money — aa if we were 
on the verge of starvation. It's unendurable. It 
actually gives one the impression that your whole 
heart and mind are set on money, nothing but money. 
. \ And I with my high ideal of woman. . . . What t» a 
V man to love ? 

KrrTY. 
It's not for myself at all that I care. But what is 
to become of our Lttle Philip if . , , And you say 
yourself that you can't count ort^fefning anything. 
Are we not bound, then, to take care of what we 
have? 









John. 

I simply this way; youi-j ■ 

"Tnterestis are limited by thti family circle ; mine a.re 

wide, general ones. LI am not the family man at ail. 

My one aim in to bring out what 1 feel lies latent in 

1 like a yoked Pegasus. And it will be the 



KjITV. 

John I Vou don't know Low you burt me by 
ng such things. 

John, 

Miss Anna itt quite right. The kitchen and the 
iry bound the German married woman's horizon. 
What lies beyond does not exist for her. 

KlTTT. 

Some one miut look after the food and attend to 
children. It's ail very well for Miss Mahi' to talk 
that ! I should pfefer to i-ead books too. 
John. 
If I ware you, Kilty, 1 shouldn't show off my own 
littleneeis by speaking in suoh a war of a noble-minded 
woman like Mi^ Anna. 

Kjrrs, 
If she can say such things . , . 

JOHK. 

Whftt things '< 

KiTTT. 

About us German women — such stupid things. 

JOHH. 

Shp said Lotliiug stupid. Far from that. 1 can 
hardly bring myself to tell you at this moment how 
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she praised you. I shouldn't like to make you feel 
ashamed. 

Kitty. 

All the same, she spoke about our narrow horizon. 

JouN. 
Show that she is wrong, then ! 

Kitty. 

\In tears, passionately/,] John, John ! good as you 
aire, you are sometimes — sometimes so cruel, so cold, 
so heartless ! 

John. 

[Somewhat cooled down,] I am heartless again, am I ? 
How do I show it, Kitty ? 

Kitty. 

[*Sb6«.] By torturing me. You know — very 
well ... 

John. 

What do 1 know, Kitty ? 

Kitty. 

You know — how dissatisfied I am with myself. 
You know it — but — but you have no compassion on 
me. Every little thing is brought up against me. 

John. 
What do you mean, Kitty ? 

Kitty. 

Instead of — praising me a little sometimes — ^trying 
to give me a little confidence in myself — I am always 
made to feel — what a poor ci'eature I am— always 
kept down. God knows I don't pride myself on the 
wideness of my horizon. But I have a little of some 



•/. 
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i nf pride. I know well enough that I'm no 
ning light. Indeed, I've long felt that I'm a 
blerabl ^Bupe rfluoue pfti-wn. 

John. 
[3We« to take Aw hand, KiTtv draws it avMy."] You 
e not superflouB, Kitty. I never said such a thing. 

KiTTV. 

You said it a few minutes ago. But even if you 
had not said it, I feel it myaelf — feel that X can be 
nothing to you because I don't undemtaud youi' work. 
And as to fittle Philip — of course I can give him his 
mUk, and keep him clean . , . but a maid can do 
that quite as well ; and by-and-by — -when he growB 
up — I'll be no help to him eitbei'. [TFee/w more 

^^p<uBionaidy.'\ He would be mucb better ofl' with^ 

^H>rith Miss Anna. 

^H John, 

^^1 You're never , . . my dear gii'l, how can you 'i 

^H Kitty. 

^^L Of course I'm only joking, but yet it's true. She 
^^KftB learned something. She knows and understands 
^HHlings. We are helpless crippleci. How can we be a 
^^^■ipport to others, when we can't even . , , 



John. 



[Ardent and teitde/; tries lo emb-nme Kitty. j My 
own Kitty ! My sweet, sweet girl ! You have a 
heart of gold — a deep, rich, magic mine of treasure ! 
My dai'ling I [Shepuehea him maay ; he aUimntera.^ If 
"" rre is any honour in me I ... I kjiow I'm hard 

i bad sometimes I I'm not worthy ot you, Kitty I 
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Kitty. 
No, no, John, please don't! You're only saying 
that just now because . . . 

John. 

Because I mean it, Kitty. You may call me rogue 
ifl . . . 

Kitty. 

Please let me alone, John) I must think. — And 
the letter*— the letter ! 

John. 

You stupid Kitby, what is it you want to think 
about ? 

Kitty. 

Many, many thoughts are rushing in on me. Stop, 
John ! Let me go ! 

John. 

[EagerlyJi Oh, never mind the letter just now. 
My own sweet, sweet little wife ! 

Kitty. 
No, John dear, no ! [Holds him off. 

John. 

Why, Kitty, what's the matter with you ? 

Kitty. 

You'll look at it, won't you, Jack ? [Holds otU the 
letter.] He asks if he is to sell out. 

John. 
What shares ? 

Kitty. 

The spinning-mill shares. 

John. 
Can we not get along on the interest 'i 
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Kitty. 
Quite impossible. This month again we have spent 
more than a thousand marks. 

John. 
Is it possible, Kitty 1 I can hardly believe it. Are 
you good people economical enough ? 

Kitty. 
You can see the accounts, John. 

John. 
It's quite incomprehensible to me. 

Kitty. 

You give away too much, John. Then the capital 
soon begins to go. Tell me^ is he to sell these 
shares? 

John. 

Yes, of course. But there's no hurry ! Anyhow, 
it's of no consequence. — Where are you going ? 

Kitty. 
To answer the letter, 

John, 
Kitty I 

Kitty. 

[At the door^ turns rouncU] Well, John ? 

John. 
Are you going away like that ? 

Kitty. 
Like what ? 

John. 
I don't know either. 
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Kitty. 
What is it you want ? 

John. 
I can't make you out, Kitty. What's wrong ? 

Kitty. 
Nothing at all, John. Really. 

John. 

Have you stopped caring for me ? 

[Kitty's head droops; she shakes it depre- 
catingly. 

John. 

[Puts his arm rovmd Kitty.] Don't you remember 
our promise, Kitty — that we were never to have 
any secrets from each other ? Not even little ones. 
\E7nhra;cesher'niorewa/rmly^ Say something. Darling, 
don't you care for me at all now ? 

Kitty. 

John ! you know that I do. 

John. 
What is it, then ? 

Kitty. 
You know quite well. 

John. 

1 assure you I don't. I have not the faintest idea. 

Kitty. 

r > 

It's only that I long to be something to you. 

John. 
[ You are a great deal to me. 
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r^As^ Kitty. 

No, no ! 

John. 

But tell me . . . 

Kitty. 

You can't help it, John, but ... I know that I 
don't satisfy you. 

John. 

You do, ELitty. You are everything that I want. 

Kitty. 
So you say just now, John. 

John. 
It is my most solemn conviction. 

Kitty. 
Yes, for the moment. 

John. 
What can lead you to . . . 

Kitty. 
I see it plainly enough. 

John. 
Kitty, have I ever given you cause . . . 

Kitty. 
No, never. 

John.. 

There, you see ! [Holds her closer to him,] It is ail 



{ 
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fancy — ^naughty fancies, Kitty, that must be driven 
away. Come, come ! [Kisses her tenderly, 

Kitty, 
Oh, if it were only fancy ! 

John. 
You may be quite sure it is. 

Kitty. 

And — Jack dear — I do love you so ! — Far more 
than any words can tell. I believe I could sooner 
give up baby than you. 

John. 
Oh, Kitty ! 

Kitty. 

It's a shame to say it! — The dear, sweet, funny 
little fellow! \Her arms rourid John's wec^.] My 
own dear, good husband ! 

[Pause. Mute embrace.^ 

[Miss Mahb, dressed for going out, opens the 
verandah door. 

Miss Mahb. 

[Calls,] I'm quite ready. Dr. Vockerat. Oh, I beg 
your pardon I [Draws back, 

John. 

Immediately, Miss Mahr, immediately. [Takes his 
manuscript,] We're going for a row, Kitty. — No 
more fancies now, promise me ! [Kisses her, takes his 
hat, turns on his way ouU] Perhaps you would like 
to come too '^ 
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Kitty, 
I can't go out just now, John. 

John. 
Well, good-bye for a little ! [Exit. 

[Kitty gazes after him with the look df a 

'\^ person watching the fading av)ay of some 

^ beautiful vision. Her eyesfUl vnth tears. 



END OF THE SECOND ACT 



THE THIRD ACT 

[Time: ahowt lo a,m, Kitty sits, absorbed in ac- 
counts, at the wriUng-tabley on which a Uump is 
still burning, 

[Scra^ng of shoes is heard outside the verandah door. 
Kitty looks up eagerly, amd half rises. Enter 
Braun. 

Kitty. 

[Meets him,] How kind of you to come, Mr. 
Braun! 

Braun. 

Gk)od morning. Isn't this fog horrible .? 

Kitty. 

It seems as if we were to have no daylight at all 
to-day. Come near the stove and get warm. — Did 
Mrs. Lehmann give you my message ? 

Braun. 
She did. 

[Kitty is no longer the same. She has ex- 
cha/nged her old quiet mjanner for a 
nervous liveliness. She is easUy excited. 
Her eyes spmetimes flash. There is a 
slight flush on her pale, emaciated cAe^u. 
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Kitty. 
I'll get you a cigar. 

Bbaun. 
No, I can't allow that ! [Hwrriea after her^ cmd 
himadf gets down the box of cigars from the top of the 
bookcctse,^ 

Kitty. 

Now do make yourself comfortable. 

Bbaun. 
[Looks at Kitty.] I don't like to smoke here. 

Kitty. 

You'll please me by doing it. I'm so fond of the 
smell. 

Bbauk. 
In that case . . . [Lights the cigar. 

Kitty. 

You must make yourself at home, just as you used 
to do. — And now, you wicked person ! what is the 
meaning of your not having come near us for a whole 
week? 

Bbaun. 

I thought Jack didn't need me. 

Kjtty. 
But how could you . , . ? 

Bbaun. 
He has Miss Anna Mahr now. 

Kitty. 
Hoir caH^ou say such a thing ? 
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Braun. 
He said himself that his friends might go to 
Jericho. 

Kitty. 

You know his hasty way. That really meant 
nothing. 

Braun. 

I differ from you there. And I know very well 
whose influence we have to thank for this change. 
Miss Mahr may be a clever woman, but there is no 
doubt that she is a determined and egotistical one, 
unscrupulous in the pursuit of her aims. She is 
afraid of me. She knows quite well that she can*t 
impose on me. 

Kitty. 

But what object could she have . . . 

Braun. 

Who knows what she may want with him? I 
don't suit her. I'm not the character to suit her. 

Kitty. 
But I have really never noticed . . • 

Braun. 

[iKtses.] I thrust my company on no one. It was 
at Jack's request that I moved out here. If I am 
not wanted, I shall go back again. 

Kitty. 

[Quicldy and with peculiar emphasis,^ Anna leavep 
to-day. 

Braun. 

Indeed ? She is going ? 



KiTTV. 

Yes. And that is why I wanted to ask y 
Braun. ... It would be so dreadful for Jol 
left middenly without any one at all. You must 
begin und come regularly again, Mr. Brauii. Don't 
beai' him a giiidge — 1 mean for these hasty words tho 
other day. We know him. We know how warn 
hearted be really is. 

I don't take oflencie easily, but . . . 

Krrtt. 

Thate all right, then, Mr. Brauu. And now t 

}-ou are here, you will stay and spend the day witli 

Bbadn, 

I can't do that, but I might possibly come baoicfl 
later. 

Kitty. 

Try to be back, then, when Miss Anna leaves. You 
don't know how nice und cosy it's going to be here. 
I have had my eyea opened to many things. We are 
going to spend a very i|uiet, pleasant winter. -Aiid_ 
by-the-bye, thei'e was another thing I wanted to a 
you, [^s (/"injoAs.] I must earn some money.- 
Yee, yes, I mean it 1 Arc we not intended to f 
too, we women ? 

Braun. 
How have you suddenly taken this into yourJ 
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Braun. 
It's easy to talk about earning money. 

Kitty. 

Well, I can paint on china. I painted the dessert 
service. Or, if that is no good, 1 can embroider — on 
linen you know — beautiful initials and monograms. 

Braun. 
Of course you are only joking. 

Kitty. 
Don't be so sure of that ! 

Braun. 
If you don't speak more clearly, I really can't . . . 

Kitty. 
[Forgets herself.] Can you keep a secret ? — But no, 
no ! The fact is — so many demands are made on 
people. ... It isn't every one that has the gift of 
calculation. 

Braun. 

And Jack least of all. 

Kitty. 

Yes — ^no . . . that is — there is no good either in 
being too dreadfully exact. One must only make sure 
that there is enough. 

Bbaun. 

If you imagine that you can earn as much as that 
... I can tell you beforehand that it will be lost 
time and trouble. 

Kitty. 

But perhaps as much as twelve hundred marks a 
year. 



fe 



Bbaun. 
Twelve hundred mai-ka ! Haidly.— Why emctlyj 
twelve hundred ? 

Kitty. 
1 need that eum. 

Braun. 
lias Jack's boundless generosity been imposed 
again ? 

KiTTV. 

No, cei-tainly not. 

Briuh. 
Then is It Miss Anna who is to be assisted t 

EjTTY. 

No, no, no ! What do yon mean ? How can you 
dream of auch a thing t I'll say no more — not another 
word, Mr. Braun ! 

BitAUN. 

[Takes his /uU.] And I couldn't possibly aid and \ 
abet. It would i-eally be . . . 

Kitty, 
Very well ; then we'll say no more about it. But j 
youll come back ! 

Braun. 

[Heady to yo.] Of course, certainly. — Were you in 1 
earnest, Mtb. John f 

Kitty. 

[Tries to laugh, Inil Uars oome into Aer ei/es.\ No^ . 
no I I was joking. [Moliofu Mm away eagerly, Aa{^ ■ 
plajifvU^-l Go away now, Mr. Braun, go ! 
tojijw aWe to viaater /lei- emolimt, rashes into l/ie I 
room.] [ii'xit Braun, thouyht/uUifM 



t 
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Enter Mrs. Vockerat, carrying a la/rge dish 

of apples. Seats herself aJt the table, 

ami begins to pa/re them, 

Kitty retwms, sits down at the writing-table. 

Mrs. Vockerat. 

[Shakes the apples in the dish.] It's a good thing 
that we're going to settle down again, isn't it, Kitty ? 

Kitty. 

[Bending ove/r her a^ccounts.] Don't speak to me, 
please, mammy : I must think. 

Mrs. Vockbrat. 

I didn't notice. — I'll not disturb you. — Where is it 
she is going ? 

Kitty. 
To Zurich, I believe. 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
Yes, yes. The right place for her too. 

Kitty. 
Why, mother, I thought you liked her. 

Mrs. Vockerat. 

Not I ; I don't care for her ; she's too modern 
for me. 

Kitty. 
Oh, mother! 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
Nor do I think much of any young girl that can 
go about for three days with a big hole in her 
sleeve. 
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Enter J ob:s from the verandah^ unth h%8 hcU 
an, Hurriea towards the study, 

Kitty. 
John ! 

John. 
Yes. 

Kitty. 

Shall I come to the station ? 

John. 

S Shrugs his shoulders,] You ought to be the best 
ge of that. [Exit into study, 

[Short pause,] 

Mrs. Yocksbat. 
What's the matter with him now ? [Has finished 
paring the apples; rises,] Yes, it's high time things 
were settling down again. — People are even begin- 
ning to talk. 

Kitty. 
About what ? 

Mrs. Yocksbat. 

I don't know. I only say . . . And besides it costs 
money. 

Kitty. 

A fourth makes very little difference, mother, when 
you are preparing food for three. 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
That's all very fine, Kitty, but crumbs make 
bread. 

Re-enter John. He seats himsdf, crosses his 
legSf and turns over the pages of a book, 

Q 
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? all oft^^ 



John. 

Impertinent wretches, these railway official 
station- master who drinks, drinks, drinks ■■ ' 
long. And as insolent as . . . bal ' 

When does the best train go? Don't be annoyedi 
John! 

John. 

Miserable hole! [Slams the book noim.li/ ; jumps 

Mp.] I won't stay here any longer. 

Mrs. Vockerat, 

You hare taken the house for four years, my boy. 

John. 
And am I to go to the dogs here, simply because I 
have been unlucky and stupid enoiigh to rent a house 
for four years ? 

Meb. VoCKEKiT. 
You were determined to come to the country, and 
you have hardly been here six months before ei 
thing is wrong again. 

John. 
There's plenty of room for us in Switzerland. 

Mrs. VocKERiT, 

And baby ? Wliat's to become of him ? Is he to 

be dragged all round the world too ? 

John. 

It will be he^thier in Switzerland than here for 

him as well as for ub. 

Mrs. Yockesat. 
You will be off to the moon presently, 



B^jl^l 



, my boy. 
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But you may please yourselvee as far as I am con- 
cerned. An old woman like me doesn't expect to be 
taken into ccmsideration at all. [Exit by door to 
entrance-haU.] 

[Short pause,] 

John. 

[Sighs,] I tell you, good people, you had better take 
care. 

Kitty. 

How do you come to think of Switzerland, John ? 

John. 




place of straightforwardness. I know what you 
think. And you are quite right. I should like to 
be where Miss Anna is. There is nothing unnatural 
about that — nothing to prevent one saying it straight 
out. 

Kitty. 

John, you are so strange to-day. So strange . . . 
I had better go. 

John. 

[Quickly.] I am going. [Eocit by verandah. 

Kitty. 
[Sighs and shakes her head.] Oh dear ! Oh dear ! 

Enter Miss Mahb. She lays hat, travelling- 
bag, and cloak in a chair. 

Miss Mahr. 

I am quite ready. [Turns to Kitty.] Now we have 
still — how long ? 
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Kitty. 
Three quarters of an hour at least. 

Miss Mahb. 
Js that all ? I have been very happy here. 

[TaJeea Kitty's hand, 
Kitty. 

Time passes quickly. 

Miss Mahb. 

Now I'm going to bury myself in work at Zurich. 
Work, work, and nothing else. 

Kitty. 
Let me get you something to eat. 

Miss Mahb. 

No, thank you ; I couldn't. [Short pause,'] If only 
the first meetings, and visits were over ! Perfectly 
horrible they'll be. Crowds of friends — endless ques- 
tioning — ^birr ! [Cold shiver!] Will you write to me 
sometimes ? 

Kitty. 

Oh yes I but there is never much to tell. 

Miss Mahb. 
Will you give me your photograph ? 

Kitty. 

With pleasura [She sea/rches in a drawer of the 
writing-table,] But it's an old one. 

Miss Mahb. 

[Taps her gently on the back of the neck. Almost 
pityingly,] Thin little neck ! 
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Kitty. 

\StiU searching, turns her head. Smiles sadly,] It 
has nothing weighty to carry, Anna. Here — this is 
it. [Hands Anna a photograph,] 

Miss Mahr. 

Very nice, very nice ! Do you think there is one 
of Dr. Vockerat too ? — I have grown so fond of you 
aU. 

Kitty. 

I don't know that there is. 

Miss Mahr. 

Look, Kitty, dear ; please look ! Have you one ? 
—Yes? 

Kitty. 

Yes, there is one left. 

Miss Mahr. 
May I have it ? 

Kitty. 
Yes, Anna, take it. 

Miss Mahr. 

[Hurriedly slips the photograph into her pocket.] And 
now — now I'll soon be forgotten by you all. Kitty I 
Kitty ! [Throws her arms round Kitty's neck md 
hursts into tears.] 

Kitty. 

No, Anna, you won't. I'll always remember you, 
Anna ; and . • • 

Miss Mahr. 

And care for me a little ? 

Kitty. 
Yes, Anna, yes. 
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Miss Mahb. 
Is it unmixed liking, Kitty ? 

Kitty. 
I don't know what you mean by wrmiixed. 



Are you not a little glad, too, that I am going 
away? 

Kitty. 
What ever do you mean, Anna ? 

Miss Mahb. 

« 

[Has d/rawn away from Kitty again.] Yes, yes, 
it's a good thing that I'm going, in every way. 
Mama Yockerat does not care for me any longer 
either. 

Kitty. 

I think you are mistaken in. . . 

Miss Mahb. 

No, Kitty, I'm not. [Seats Iwrsdf at ths table,] It*s 
no use trying to persuade me. [Forgets herself — takes 
the photograph from her pocket and gazes at iW\ There 
is such a deep line about the mouth. 

Kitty. 
Whose? 

Miss Mahb. 

John's^ It*s a line of unhappiness — loneliness 
brings it. A lonely person suffers much, has much to 
bear from others. . . . How did you get to know 
each other ? 

Kitty. 

Oh, it was . . . 
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Miss Mahk. 

He was still & student ? 

Kitty. 
Yes, Amia, 

Miss Mahb. 
And you were very young, and jou said Yes 

Khtv, 

[Jied and oOHfuaed.] At least I . . . 

Mias Maur. 

[Fedififf aiokioiirii too.] Kitty, Kitty! [Shepvtali 
p/totoffrapk into her pocket. Jiieee.] 
now? 

Kitty, 

So, not for a long time yet. 

Miss Mauu. 

Long i Do you call that long ? [Seats herself at li 
ptoMo.J You don't play'i [Kitty shakes her kead.^\_ 
Nor Bing? [Kitty agaijt snakes her herai.] And John 
loves mu^c, does he not f — I both played and sang — 
once. Not for many a day now. [Jumps up.] Never 
mind 1 What we have enjoyed we have enjoyed, , 
We must not be greedy. There ih a fi-agrance, bU 
bloom, a glamour over these IbingH, which is the besbl 
of them, la that not so, Kitty i 

Kitty. 
I don't know. 

Miss Mahr. 

What smells m sweet is not alwaraiiure awwtni 
through and through. 
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ing? I came here and I'm going away again. 
Nothing whatever has happened. Look, the sun is 
actually shining again. Well end up by taking a turn 
round the garden. Whatever the circumstances, 
hundreds and thousands are no better off. Or — by- 
the-bye — I have a few words to write. 

' Kitty. 

You can do that here. [Makes room for her at the 
writing'tahUi] No, I see the ink and pens are in 
John's room. He is out. Go in there, Anna ! [She 
opens the door for Anna, remains behind herself J] 

[Short pause!] 

Enter John. More restless than before. 

John. 
It's beginning to rain again. We should have 
ordered a cab. 

Kitty. 

It is too late to do it now. 

John. 
Yes, unfortunately. 

" Kitty. 

Braun has been here. 

John. 

That's a matter of tolerable indifference to me. 
What did he want ? 

Kitty. 

He intends to come again as usual, and things are 
to be just as they were between you. 

John. 
[Gives a short laugh,] Funny ! That is supposed to 
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tempt me ? . . . Could we not send yet — quickly ? 
Really, altogether . . . 

Kitty. 

For a cab, John ? It's such a short way to the 
station. 

John. 

But the roads are in such a state, they're almost 
impassable. It's altogether the most miserable 
weather for travelling. 

/ Kitty. 
Once she gets into the train she will be all right. 

John. 

Yes, in a crowded third-class carriage, with wet 
feet. 

Kitty. 

She is sure to get into the ladies' compartment. 

John. 
You might at least give her the big foot-warmer. 

Kitty. 

Yes, yes ! you are right. I had thought of that 
too. 

John. 

Really— this is too miserable an ending up. 

[Kitty does not answer. 

John. 

I'm sure she would be glad to stay a few days 
longer. 

Kitty. 
[After a short j)ati8e,] But you asked her. 



John. 

[More hastily.] Yes, I did. But you did not— you 
and motbei'. You said nothing, and oE course she 
noticed that. 

Knrv. 

John ! . . , No, no, I don't think so , . . 
John. 

And with two people standing there — peifectly 
dumb — how can one go on insisting? It takes away 
one's very desii'e. . . . But I can't bear to be sending 
her away like this, in storm and darkness. 

Kitty. 

IGoea up Co him timidly and a^'eclitynately.] No, no, 
m I Don't look at the thing in such a wrong 
light. And please don't always think bo badly of me. 
It's not a question of sending away at all, John, 

Jonn. 
You and mothei- have not enough delicacy of feeling. 
You don't see. It seems to me as if we were simply 
showing hei- the door — nothing else. " You have 
■( been here long enough, you may go ! Go wherever 
yoTi like — away out into the wide world I Get on as 
best you can ! Swim if you are able ! " That is what 
it looks like to me, Kitty. We put ourselves to the 
trouble of expressing a little cold pity, that's all I 

KllTV, 

No, John I We have at least arranged matters so 
that she shall not suffer from want, 

John. 
How do you know that she will accept it from x 
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And even if she does — that's doing damned little for 

Money can't make up to her for want of friend- 

lineas, 

Kitty. 
But, John, Hbe must go some tim% 

JoiiN. 

So Mrs. Grundy saya, Kitty. She liaa been here, 

' she has become our friend, and now Mrs. Cinindy I 

Bays it is time for us to part. It's a way of thinking j 

that I don't understand. It's the sort of cursed I 

non.«ense that's always coming in one's way, destroying*! 

one's life. 

I Kirry. 

I Do yon want her to stay, then, John ? 

r John. 

I want nothing. I only say that it's a — that tli 
principles of ours are nothing but the ordinary me 
narrow-minded worship of Mrs, Grundy. I can 
you that if it depended on me alone — if I were 
tied and bound by all sort-s of miserable little c 
^derations — I should arrange these things very 
differently. I should set up a diiferent standard ot ' 
inward purity for myself, should have a deanervj 
conscience than I have now. You may be quite sure ■ 
of that ! 

John, John ! I'm beginning to feel as if — as if 1 
u really didn't need me at all. 

Jonn. 

1 don't know what you mean. 
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KlTTT. 

Ad it' you wei'e not contented with — with me 
atone. 

John. 

Good God ! Heaven preserve us ! I ! No — really — 

upon my word— this is the last straw ! My nerves 

Rre not made of oast-iron. This is rather more than 

I can bear, [Exit into garden. 

Enter Mrs. Vookkrat, carrying a cup ((fbeef-lta, 

u'kioh she puts down on the table. 

Mas. VocKEjUT. 
There, that's for Miss Mahi'. 

KlTTV. 

[With an outburst o/detpair rutia to Mas. Vockehat, 
Ihrtrwa her arms rourtd her iteck, atid sots,] Mother, 
mother! I must go — away from here — out of this 
house — away from you all. It's more than I can bear. 
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mother, more than I can bear ! 

Mrs, Vockerat. 
Good gracious ! My child, what's this i What 
. , . who has been . . . 

Kitty , 
[Indignation taking the pla/x of deapair.'\ No, I'm 
not such a poor creature as all that. I'll not allow 
myself to be set aside. I'm too good to be simply 
■flung away. Mother, I must go this very moment. 
With the steamer — to America — away anywhere, 
only away- — to England, where no one knows me, 
where , . , 

Mrs, Vockebat. 
My good child I — to America ! Goodness graoi) 
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■are you mad ? Are you going to leave your husband, 
Ito leave yonr child % Is httle Philip to grow up with- 
^Dut a. mother % Never, never I 

Kitty. 
A pretty mother he has! A sti , 
f minded woman ! What good can such a mother as I 
I am be to him ? Yes, I know how utterly stupid aoJ 
r-minded 1 am. They have told me it eveiy 
1 day. They have ancceeded in making me out to be 
I Biich a poor, miserable creature that I aotufilly loathe 
I myself. No, no ! away, away ! 

Mas, VocKERAT. 
But, Kitty, you don't remember. ... To leave J 
I husband and child . , . For God's sake think what it j 
s you are doing 1 

KlTTT. 

Was he ever mine ? Firgt he belonged to hia 
riende, now he belongs to Anna. He has i 
Bbeen satisfied with me alone. Oh that I had i 
I been born 1 I am sick of life, accursed life I 

Mas. VocKKJUT. 
\In her twm breaks forth exoitedli/, as if under tkt 1 
injluenee of a sudden e^ilightenmetil. Her set ej/e» J 
sparile, Her colour changes.] There, now I There, 
now ! [Points into vncanej/.] There I What did T 
tell you ? What did I say? That a bouse from which 
Qod is banished is doomed to destruction, There you 
have it! Don't deceive yourselves. There! What 
First, deniers of God, then adidtererB,.J 
t*lieii . . '. Kitty ! 
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Kitty. 

[Struggling against faintneas,^ No, mother I No, 
no, mother! I . . . I . . . 

Mrs. Vockerat. 

Kitty ! — rouse yourself — come ! I hear some one. 
Come ! [Eocit with Kitty into bed/room. 

Enter JoBinJrom the vera^idah. Mrs. Vockerat 
opens the bedroom door, 

Mrs. Vockerat, 

Oh, it's you, John ! [Comes out, forcibly repressing 
her excessive emotion ; pretends to be looking for soms- 
thing,] 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
Well, my boy ! 

John. 
What, mother ? 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
Nothing. [John looks at her questioningly,] What 
is it, John ? 

John. 

It seemed to me as if you ... I must say that I 
don't like being watched. 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
John, John! it*s well for you that winter is 
coming. Your state is anything but . . . You never 
used to be so nasty to me. What you need is rest. 

John. 
Yes, yes, of course ! You all know better than I 
do what is good for me. 
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Mrs. Vockbeat. 
And Kitty too, she is not at all no well yet au i«ha 
oiTgbt to be. 

JOHK. 

Well, Arum lias certainly not tidded mufli to her 
work. 

Mrs. Vocberat. 

Fei'haps not. But yoti must reniembei' too that I 

am &Q old woman now — and bowevei' willing I m&y 

be, the old bonee are apt to strike sometimes. 

John. 

But there's no need for your working ; I huve told 

you that a hundi-ed times. There iwe plenty of 

eervante in the house. 

Mrs. Vockeeat. 
Anyhow, it ie time for Misa Muhr to be goiug biiek 
ito her work again. 

John. 
That is her afi'aii-. 



Mrs. Vockbbat. 
No, not altogether. There can be too much of s 



fsood thing. We have had enough of this She has 
been here long enough, 

John. 
What do you meai 
lOrtraoiiiinary way ? 

Mrs. Vockkhat. 
Yo«_want to ask Miss Mahr to etay on, and , . . 

John. 
And I mean to do it, too. 1 shall most certainly 
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do it — most certainly. , . , Have you anything 
Bf^nst it, mother ? 

MhS. VoCBBRiT. 

{Wiwiiingly?^ My boy, lay boy I . . . 

John. 
No, mother 1 this is really . . , Acy 
Biippoee I had committed a erime. 

Mas. VOCKEBAT. 

\^Affeoti<matelij pereuasioe.^ Now, my own boy, be 
reaaonable ! Do listen to me ! Remember I'm your 
mothev. It is for your good I'm speaking. No one 
would do more for yoii than 1 would, I know well 
how honourable you are^but we are weak ci-eaLures, 
John, the beat of us . . , and Kitty is making her- 
self miserable — and . , . 

John. 

(Laiiu)ks.\ Don't be offended, mother, but I can't 
p laughing. It's the only way to take it. It's 
perfectly ridiculous, 

Mes. Vockerat. 

John, John ! stronger men than you have fallen 
into the snai-e. And before one knows it, it is often 
too late, 

John. 

Mother! unless you people want to diive me out 
of my mind, you must not talk like this to me. 
Don't for God's «ike confuse me, bewilder me, by 
suggesting things to me which . , . Don't drive me 
into positions which I never thought of; I implore 
you! 
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Mrs. Vockkeat, 
•tie you know wliaL you are doing, Jobu. 
only say to you — take care ! 

[Exit Mas. VocKEHAT iiilo the bedroom. I 
Re-enter Miss Mahh. 
Mi SB Mahk. 
a John.] You are there, Dr. Vockerat I [Takes J 
■terproof from the c/mir on which her things an I 
lyinij, ai^ proceeds to put it on.] We must be going. 
John. 
[t/aeleM to help her.] Ha* it come to this? 

Miss Mabb. 

[Fastening her aloai:.] What we wei*e speaking I 
about — you'll aend me it soon ? 
J^^H John, 

^^k Yes, I'll not Forget. But, Miss Anna, you might 
^^Bpve me at least one little comfort. Will you not 
^^Huiow us the privilege of friends t 
^^H Miss Mabb. 

^^H You hurt me. Dr. Vockerat. 

^^H JOHH. 

'"' Then 111 say no more about it. Bat you promise 

me — if you should ever be in a difficulty. — If others 

»may help you, surely we may. [Goes to the bedroom 
door and ealls.] Mother! Kitty I 
Snter Mrs. Vockerat ajid Kitty. 
Miss Mabr. 
[£ia»ee Mas, Vockebat'h hand,] A thousand, thou- 
sand thanks ! [Kitty ami Akna iisa each other affe^- 
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timuUel^.] My deai', kind Kitty! — and you'll i-emember 
to write? 

Mrs, Vockerat. 
I hope everything will go well with you, Mias 
Anna, 

KlTTT. 

Yes — and that you will he— [she sobs] — will be 
happy. Don't . - . [Can say iio mors.] 

[John lakea Anna's bag. Eitty and Mrs. 
Vockerat aocmapany tlrnn on to the 
V6i-a,ndah, where Ihey meet Bratjk, wko 
takes leave of Anna. General fanwell. 
Mrs. Vockerat, Kitty, and Brattn 
reviain on the uwajK^oA, Kitty waving 
her handkerchief. Presently they I'e- 

Mbs. Vockerat. 

[Com/o7-ling KiTTY, who stiU weeps.] Child, child ! 

comfort yourself I she'll get over it — she is young. 

Kitty. 

Those sad eyes of hers haunt me. Oh, she has 

suffered much. 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
Life is not a bed of roseB for any of us, Kitty dear. 

Kitty, 
Oh, the misery of this weary world ! 

[Bxit into the bedroom. 
[Short pause.] 
Mrs. Vockerat. 
Bhe has not taken the beef-tea after all [Iji/ta the 
cup to carry it away, stops in Jront of Braon.] Mr. 
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BrauD, I caii't help tolling you that in thwe last t< 
miniitee I have gone througli more — yen . . . [liha 
pikes a fev^ steps toioards the door, is suddenly overcome 
b;i weakness and obliged to sit doiiyn.'\ It's taking effect 
on me now. I feel it in every limb. There's not a 
bit of BtreQgth left in in me. 
Braun. 

Has anything happened, Mrs. Vockerat ? 
Mrs, Vockekat, 

I'm not complainiDg. I'll not say one word if ' 
nothing worse comes of it than this. It has been a 
warning from our heavenly Fatherland I — have 
understood it. , . . You are one of (he godleea too ! 
Yes, yes I But you may take the word of an old 
experienced woman for it, Mr. Brauji — we can't do 
without Him, Sooner or later we are sure to trip, 

and to fall. [5Aort paitae.] I'm only \Sh« iriea to 

riae, but is etiU too exhausted.] Yes, I begin to feel it 
now. Who knows what harm it may have done me ? 

Kistens to souttda in entranee-hall.'] Who can that be? 
there not some one on the stair ? Oh, I was for- 
getting—we are to wash to-morrow. The maids are 
fetching the linen to steep. There will be peace now 
to get something done. [S/ioH pause.] Just see now — 
a man with such a character — an honourable, blame- 
less man like John — just see what he is led into by 
trusting in his own strength. You say so grandly: 
Oar religion is a religion of deeds. See what it cornea 
[ to. Grod blows them down, these card houses of oiira. 
N hvrriedXy frota haU, excited, iwt 
very siwe ofhimadf. 
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Mes. VOCKERAT. 

[^Not understanding, '\ To stay, John ! How ? 

John. 
Well, to stay a few days longer here, mother, of 
course. 

Mrs. Vockerat. 

[Stunned,^ Miss Anna has come . . . Where is 
she? 

John. 

She is in her room, mother. I really don't under- 
stand . . . 

Mrs. Yooebrat. 

So you have done it after all ? 

John. 

I must beg that you won't make such a dreadful 
fuss over things ; it , . , 

Mrs. Vockerat. 

[Rises ; in a tone of com/mand,^ John 1 listen to me ! 

tWiih emphasis J\ Miss Mahr's place is no longer here, 
say to you plainly that she must leave the house 
again. I insist upon it. 

John. 
Mother, in whose house are we ? 

Mrs. Yookerat. 
Oh, I have not forgotten. I know only too well. 
We are in the house of a man who . . . who has 
forgotten what duty is . . . and, as you remind me 
of it . . . certainly, certainly ! — I can make way for 
this, this person. 
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John. 
What is it you all want to know ? Of what a 
we accused ! No, my good friends, under no circum 
stances shall I try to prove my innocence to you. Kfyfl 
pride won't allow that, BrauD, . . . Abominable . . • 
the very idea of such a thing ! 

B&AUN, 

Come now, Jack t I take a perfectly unbiassed 
view of the situation. 

John. 
Take any view of it you like. Only hold your J 
tongue about it, for every word you eay is like a laah ' 
in my face I 

Bra UN. 
You must confess, Jack, that you are playing with 



I must confess nothing. It is not for you peoplal 
to pR£S judgment on my relations with Miss Anm 

B&AON. 

You can't deny, however, that you owe a cert^iiajl 
dnty to your family. 

JoilH. 

And you can't deny that I owe a certain duty to J 
myself. Yes, Braun, you fellows boasted and bi'agged'T 
— but now, when I take the first free step, you a 
frightened, you begin t« talk of duties, you . . . 
Beaus. 

That was not what I meant at all. I know nothing ■ 
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about duty I I only want you to see things as they 
are — to understand that it ia a qii&stion of deciding 
between Anna and your family. 

John. 

/ I really think yoii have gone ofl' your head. Are 
I you all determined to talk me into believing in a 
( Qonflict of interests which does not exist ? What you 
Bay ia not true. There is no decision required. 
The bond between Anna and me ia not the same as the 
bond between Kitty and me— there need be no clashing. 
It is friendship, damn it all ! It is the result of a 
similarity of mind, combined with similar intellectual 
development, which enables us to understand each 
other, even when no one else understands us. She 
understandi^ in me what you and my other friends 
cannot. Since she has been hei'e I have been like a 
new maQ. Oourage and self-esteem have come back 
to' me. I feel creative power. And I feel that all 
this is her work— that she is necessary to my develop- 
ment. As friend, you understand. Is friends' ' 
bet^l^een a man and a woman impossible " 

Beaun. 

You must not be offended with me for saying ft,' 
Jack, but you have never been able to look things 
straight in the face. 

John. 

It is yow people who do not know what you are 
dome, I tell you. You judge by a miserable low 
standard, which I trample under foot. If you care 
for me at aJl, do not interfere with me. You don't 
know what is going on in me. That there may be 
danger now, after your attacks, is not at all impos- 
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sible. But I have made up my mind to insure for 
myself, without transgressing bounds^ what is to me 
a necessary of life. My mind is made up, you under- 
stand? 

Braun. 

This is your old mistake again, Jack. You are 1 
trying to reconcile things that are irreconcilable. As / t 
far as I can see, there is only one thing for you to do 
— ^go to her, tell her plainly how things stand, and ask 
her to leave. 

John. 

" Have you quite finished ? Done at last ? Well then, 
so that on this point at any rate there may be no mis- 
understanding, no further waste of words, I tell you 
— \eye8 flctsh; emphasis laid on every word} — tlCat I 
don*t irUend to do what you and mother want] I I am 
not the man I was a short time ago, Braun. I am 
ruled by a different spirit ; you and your opinion have , 
lost all power over me. I have found myself, and 
intend to be myself — myself in spite of you all. 

[Exit quickly into the study. Braun shf^a 
his shotUders, 
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THE FOURTH ACT 

Time, between 4 and 5 p.m. Mrs. Vockerat and Kitty 
are sitting at the table, Kittt sewing a baby*8 shirty 
Mrs. Vockerat knitting, Kitty looks terribly 
ill and emaciated. In the cowrse of a few secondsy 
enter John from the study , drawing on a swmmer 
overcoat, his hat ordy half on his head, 

John. 
Has Anna gone ? 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
\Gives a sniff^ Yes, this minute. 

John. 

\Goes up to Kitty and kisses her on the forehead,^ 
Are you sure you are taking your tonic regularly ? 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
Much good that stupid medicine will do her ! I 
know what would be more to the purpose. 

John. 
Now mother, mother ! 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
Ill say no more. 
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Kitty. 

YeSy yes! I'm taking it. But I am really quite 
well. 

JOHN« 

You certainly do look better to-day. 

Kitty. 
And I feel better too. 

John. 

See you take good care of yourself, then. Good- 
bye ! We'll be back soon. 

Kitty. 
Are you going far ? 

John. 

Only into the wood a little. Gk)od-bye ! 

[Exit by verandah. 

[Short pavse, Rv^sh and whistle of a railway 
i/rain a/re heanrd^ then the distant eound of 
the sUUion beU, 

Mbs. Vockerat. 
Listen ! there's the station bell. 

Kitty. 

Yes, the wind must be from that direction to-day, 
mother. [Drops her work amd begins to dream. 

Mbs. Vockerat. 

[Glancing at herJ] What are you thinking about, 
Kitty dear ? 

Kitty. 

[Takes up her work again.] Oh ! — about a great 
many things. 
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Mrs. Vockerst. 
What, tor instance? 

Kitty. 
\ Well, I waa wondeiing if thei-e are 
world who have nothing to repent of. 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
Noae, Eitty, you may be quite sure. 



1 
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[Holda out her work lo her moiher in-lato,'\ Should I 
do cha.in-stitch here, mother i \Shakea out the little 
ghirt.^ It's long enongh, I think. 

Mba. Vookbeat. 

Rather make it too long than too short. Children 

grow BO fust. [Both work busily, 

[Shwi pause.'] 

Kitty, 

\CoiUiiviie8 to self.] John has sometimes had a great 
deal to sufler — from my fancies. I iiave often felt 
sorry for him. But one cannot help one's nature — 
that's the miserable thing. [Oivve a short bitten- loAigh.] 
I was too sure. T didn't know myself well enough. 
\Sighs.'\ Sewing at this little shirt reminds me of an 
old woman^-a servant she was — in the institution at 
Gnadenfrei, who hod sewn her own shroud, and had 
had it lying for yeai-s in her drawer. She showed it^ 
to me once, It made me quite melnncboly. 

Mrs, "Vockerat, 
The silly old woman ! 

[Short paiis>'..'\ 
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Kitty. 

[i'eunnj.J What a nice little boy that Harry Peters ^ 
I brought bJTn in yesterday and lihowed him 
i pictui-es. When we were looking at them 
he said: "The butterfly is the husband and the 
dragon-fly is the wife ; that's the way, isn't it, Auntie 
Kitty ? " 

[Mrs. Vockebat lawjlis yood-kumottredli/. 

Kitty. 
Funny little fellow ! And then he tapped me gently I 
I on the eyelids and asked, "Do the eyee sleep in I 
I there?" 

Mas. VOCKEKAT, 

Children have sometimes pretty fancier. 

Kitty. 

[With a toueh of mekmchoii/ amueeiamU.] He still 
I always says bankicher, instead of handkerchief, and 
I then I tease bim. 

Mas. VocKBRAT. 
Hankiclier ! [Lau^ 

Kitty. 

[Lets the work drop iiito her &yj.] Wh«t sorrows 
children have too ! 1 remember how for years when 
I was a child, I used to pi'ay earnestly whenever I 
saw ft potato-field, "O God, please let me find a big 
death's-head motb ; only one ! " But I never found it, 
Uihe rises, fatigued. Sighs.\ When one grows up 
has other diBappointmeuts. 

Mrs. Vockebat. 
Where are you off tu '( Sit still a little longer. 
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^^H I muEt see it' baby is awake. ^^^^H 


^1 Me8. Vockerat. 

^^P Now don't fidget, Kitty ! You know he'll be 

^H^ attended to. 

Kitty. 
[Standing atill, Iter haiid to her forehead.] Let me 
...alone, majnmy. I must think. 


^^L Mrs. Vocserat. 

^^H not! Come— tell me something more. [Ih-awa her 
^^H down oil htr cliair, Kitty offering voresielaiice.] There 
^^H — sit down again. When John was a little boy he 
^^H used to say very funny things too. 


^H KlTTT. 

^^1 [Sits aa if in a dream, Iter wide-open, eyea fiaxd on | 
^^1 tfte portrait above the piano.] Dear papa in his gown ! J 
^^1 He never dreamed what his daughter . . . j^^J 
^M [Ser voice is choked by (Aif^^l 


^H Maij. VocKUBAT. ^^H 
^H [Notices.] Kitty, Kitty dear ! ^^ 


^V Kitty. 

^H [Speaking with difficidly.] Please, please don't speak 

^H tome. 

^H [Both work sikiitig for a ahm-t tints. 1 


^H Kitty. J 
^^H [Sewing.] Wei-e you very happy when John w^^^^fl 
^H bom? 1^1 
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Mks. Vockerat. 

I should rather think I was ! Were you not happy 
about Philip ? 

Kitty. 

I really don't know. [Rises again,^ I really must 
go and lie down for a little. 

Mbs. Vookeuat. 

[Also riaeSf strokes Kitty's hand,] Yes, do, dear, if 
you don't feel well. 

Kitty. 
Take hold of my hand, mother. 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
[Does so,] Why, it's as cold as ice, child ! 

Kitty. 
Take the needle. [Holds it out to her, 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
[Hesitates.] What am I to do with it ? 

Kitty. 
Look! 

[Drives it quickly several times into the pahn 
of her hand, 

Mrs. Vockerat. 

[Seizes her hand,] Good gracious, child ! what are 
you doing ? 

Kitty. 

[Smiles,] It doesn't hurt in the least. Not an 
atom. I feel nothing at all. 

I 
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Mrb. Vockkrat. 
Silly fancies ! Come, come ! You had better lie 
down — much better. 

[Leads Kitty into the bedroont, supporting her 

a little. 
[After a short pause, enter Bra us. ITe lakes 
off his hat and overcoat, oTid huiigs litem: 
mi the rack. 

yLBS. YOGKERAT. 

[Looks out at the bedroom dom:] Oh, it's you, Mr. 

Bra UN. 
Good morning, Mre. Vockerat, 

MnS. VOOKEEAT. 

I'm coming this moment. [Disappears; enters 

presently, hurries up to BEAUif, and puts a telegrain 

into Ais haiid.] Advise me, Mr. Braiin I [A^txiouslff 

'watches the ecepreesion of his face as he reads.\ 

Bbadn. 

[Eos finished readhig.] Have you told Mr. Voc- 
kerat how things are ? 

Mrs. Vockerat, 

Indeed I have not ! I couldn't bring myself to do 
it. I only wrdle that I would like bim to come, 
because . . . because I couldn't say how luug I 
might have to stay, and because Kitty i» not getting 
on 80 well as she ought to — nothing more, not even 
that Miss Anna is here yet. 

Bra UN. 

[After a little reflection, shi-ugs his shotdders,] Well, 
there is really nothing to be said. 
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Mhs. Vookbrat. 
[M<yre aiixiousli/.] Do you think I was wrong ?■ 
that it would have been better not to write ? But 
Kitty is fading away before ray very eyes ! If she 
once takes to bed, then ... I don't know whiic will lie 
the end of it. As it is, she has constiintly to lie down. 
She is lying down at this moment. I can't stand it 
any longer, Mr. Braun. The reaponsibility ia too 
, much for me to bear alone, [.S'Ae mpes hei- et/ea. 

Bra UN. 

[Looks at tdegra.m.'\ It ia the six o'clock train that 
\ Mr. Vocfcerat is coming by ? What o'clock is 
f nowl 

Mm. Vockebat, 

Not half -past four yet. 

Bbaitn. 

[After a moment 0/ reflexion.'] Has there been 1 
whange in the couree of the week ? 

Mrs. Vookerat, 
[Shahea her head /topeleealy.] None. 

Braun. 

Has she given no hint of any intention to go ? 

Mrs. Vockerat. 

Not the slightest. And as to John, he in perfectly ' 

I bewitched. He was always a little touchy and irrit- 

■jible, but in the end he generally did what one 

-wanted. Now he heai-s and sees no one but this 

—mother and wife do not exist for him, Mr. 

What in Heaven's name is to be done ? I 
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lie awake all night. I have thought it over in every 
poBfiible way. What is to be done ? 

Bbaun. 

I really ilon't know if it is a good thing that Mr. 
Vockemt is coming. It will only serve to irritate 
John more, much more . . . And then . . . then 
he will feel obliged ... I have sometimes the feel- 
ing that — that he would gradually work his way ont 
of this if he were left alone. 

Mhs. Vockebat. 
tfust what I thought myself, Mr. Brauii. That 
was why I allowed myself to be over-persuaded when 
he brought her back again. Tliat was why I st-ayed 
on. But no— things are getting worse and worse. 
One dare not bo much a.1 open one's mouth about it 
now. I must not even mention the subject to Kitty. 
What am I to do ? 

Braun, 
Has Mrs. John never spoken to her husband on 
the subject ? 

Mrb. Vockebat, 
Yea, once— they lay awake for half the night. 
God knows what passed between them. But Kitty 
is far too patient, She takes John's part whenever I 
say anything. She does not even see through this 
. . , this . . , lady we are taJking about. She posi- 
tively takes her part too, 

[Short pavse.] 
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Bhaun, 

I have been wondering — if my speaking to Miss J 
■Aniia cMMild possibly do any good. 

Mrs. Vockkhat. 
[Quicklff.] I do believe it might. 

Bbaun. ' 

I once thought of writing to hei' . . . But seri- 
Fously, Mrs. Yockefat, it seems to me that Mr. ' 
Vockerat's interfering in the matter, in his way, may 
make things very much worse. 

Mrs. Vockekat. 

Oh deal- 1 Oh dear I But where else was I to 

turn in my distress ? Oh, Mr, Braun ... if you 

would only speak to her I [Anna's and John's voices 

are heard.], Ho I I can't possibly meet her just nonr. 

[Exit by door into enirmxs-haU. 

[Bbaun heaitales. As >io oii^ iittmediateli/ 

appeare, exit also by door into enirantce- 

hall. 

KiUsr Miss Mahu fivm the cerandali. 

Miss Mahb, 

[Takes o,ff'ker hat. Speaks through t/ie open door to 

■ John, who has not oonie in J'tom. the veraiidah.'] Any- 

■ thing interesting going on, Doctor ? 
John, 

Something must havehappened. Tbei-e is a police- i 
'a the boat. [Enter.] Perhaps some one di-owned j 
|again. 

Mifis Mahr. 
Why at once suppose the worst ? 
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John. 
Such things happen here often enough. It is a 
dangerous little lake. What have you got there, 
Miss Anna ? 

Miss Mahb. 

Everlastings, Doctor Yockerat. I mean to take 
them with me as a remembrance. 

John. 

Yes, when you go— which will not be for a long 
time yet. 

Miss Mahb. 

I'm not so sure about that. 

\Short pavse, during which they walk up and 
d<ywn slowly, at diffemt evids of the room. 

Miss Mahb. 
It turns dark very early now. 

John. 

And cold, as soon as the sun goes down. Shall I 
light the lamp ? 

Miss Mahb. 

As you like. Suppose we enjoy the twilight a 
little ? [SeaU hersdf, 

John. 

[Also takes a chair, at some distance from Anna. 
Pause.'l The twilight is the time for old memories, is 
it not ? 

Miss Mahb. 

And for fairy-tales. 

John. 

Yes, for them too. And what beautiful ones there 
are ! 
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Miss Mahk. 

Yes. And yon know how almost all the most 

beautiful end i — I put on the glass slipper— -and then 

I tripped on a etone — there was a loud crack — and it 

broke into bits. 

JOHK, 

[After a short silence.] Do you not uall that sup- 
posing the worst too ? 

Miss Maur. 

I don't think so. [Rises, goes slow!;/ lo the piano, 
sits down at it and rths her Kands,\ 

John. 

[Aleo rises, takes a few sloiv steps, and stands still 
behind Anna.] Only a bar or two. Give me that 
pleasure. I'll be quite satisfied with any simple little 



MisB Maer. ^H 

I can't play. ^M 

John, ^H 

[In a lone of getith repro€tek.\ Now, Miss Anna, 
why say that! It's that you won't. 
Miss Mahr. 
For six years I bad not touched a piano, until this 
spring; then I made a beginning again ; but I only 
atruoi a little foi' my own pleasure — sad, hopeless 
little songs, that I used to hear my mother sing. 

J OHM. 

Will you not sing me one of these sad, hopeless 
little Bongs "i 

Miss Maub, 
There, you are making fun of me already. 
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John. 

I see you are determined not to oblige me, Miss 
Anna. 

[Short pause!] 

Miss Mahb. 
Yes, Dr. Vockerat, I am a horrid creature— full of 
whims and fancies. 

John. 

I didn't say that, Miss Anna. 

\Short pause.] 

Miss Mahb. 

[Opens the piano, lays her hands upon the keys. 
Meditatively.] If I only knew something lively. 

[John has seated himself in a fa/r-off comen\ 
with his legs crossed ; he rests his elbow on 
his knee and holds his hand to his ear,] 

Miss Mahb. 

[Lays her hands on her lap, speaks slowly amd with 

pauses.] It is a great age that we live in. That which 

has so weighed upon people's minds and darkened 

their lives seems to me to be gradually disappearing. 

Do you not think so, Dr. Vockerat ? 

John. 
\Clears his throat.'] How do you mean ? 

Miss Mahb. 

On the one hand we were oppressed by a sense of 
uncertainty, of apprehension, on the other by gloomy 
fanaticism. These exaggerated feelings are calming 
down, yielding to the influence of something like a 
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\ current of fresh air, that ig blowing in upon lu from 
—let UB say fi-om the twentieth century. Do you not 
feel this too, Di', Vockerat i People like Braun, for I 
instance, remind one of nothing so much as owls in ' 
he daylight. 

John. 
I don't know, MisB Anna ! What you say about 
Brauu in true enough. But I don't lind it possible to 
arrive at any real joy in life yet. I don't know . . . 
Miss ^Lasr. 
no connection with our jndividuul fates — our 
fates, Dr. Vockerat ! 

[Miss Mahr stW^ea n note and /wide it 
down. 

JOHIf. 

[After the sound has died awaj/,] Well I 

Mias Mahs. 
Dr. Vockerat ! 

John. 
Please do pluy something ! 

MiSH Mahb. 
I have something to say to you — but you are not 
I to get angry ; you ai'o to be quite <]uiet and good. 

John. 
What Is it ? 

Miss Maek. 
I iihink my time has come. I want to go. 

[John si(jh3 deeply, rises and walks about 
stowii/. 



y 
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Miss Mahb. 
Dr. Vockerat! we also are falling into the error 
of weak natures. We must look at things more 
impersonally. We must learn to take ourselves less 
seriously. 

[Short pause.] 

John. 
Must you really go ? 

Miss Mahb. 
[Gentlj/, butjlrmly,] Yes, Dr. Vockerat. 

John. 
I shall be ten times more lonely now than I was 
before. 

[Paibse,] 

John. 
But we'll not talk about that at present. 

Miss Mahb. 

No. Only I must tell you that I have written to 
Zurich that they may expect me on Saturday or 
Sunday. 

John. 

You have actually . . . but, Miss Anna, why this 
hurry? 

Miss Mahb. 

There are many reasons. 

[Pause,] 

John. 

[Walking about faster and more excitedly,] And is 
one really to sacrifice everything that one has gained 
to this cursed conventionality ? Are people incapable 
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1 of understanding that there can be no crime i 
r situatioD which only tends to make both parties better 
I and nobler ? Do parents lose by their son becoming . 
f a better, wiser man ? Does a wife lose by the spirituiu ) 
r growth of her husband ? 

Miss Mahr. 
\Jn a tone of gentle reproof. '\ Dr. Vockemt ! Dti 
Vockerat ! think of the bad effect too. 
John. 
[Mm-e gentlij.'\ But am I not right, Miss Anna ! 

Miss Mahr. 
You are both right end wi-ong. . . . Your parents 1 
I see things iti a different light from you. Kitty's view, I 
1 again, differtj from theirs. It seems to me that in this I 
I we cannot judge for them. 

John. 
That is what is so dreadful — di-eadful for u 

Miss Mahk. 
For them ... for the others no less so. 
[Pa-,.] 
John. 

Yes, but you have always said yourself that ona 

I should not allow one's self to be ruled by the opinion 

[ of others — that one ought to be independent ? 

Miss Mahii. 

Unless one in dependent. 

John. 

Granted. 1 am dependent— unfortunately ! Bufel 
|iou! . . . "VVhy do you take the othere' part? 
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Miss Mahr. 
Because 1 have learned to love theiu too, 

MiBB Mahr. 

You have often said to me that you foresee a new, 

a nobler state of fellowship between man and woman. 

John. 

\Wa'rmly, pasmmatdyl] Yes, I feel that it will 

come some time — a relationship in which the human 

will preponderate over the animal tie. Animal will 

no longer be united to anima), but one human being 

^ to another. Fiiendship is the foundation on which 
this love wUl arise, beautiful, unchangeable, a miraun- 

I louB structure. And I foresee more than this — some- 
thing nobler, richer, freer still, [6'top», rjtmsfci Anna.] 
If it were not so dark I Ijelieve I should 
smiling. Am I right ? 

Miss Maha, 

No, Dr, Vockerat — 1 was not smiling this time, 
though it ia true that such words — which are apt to 
carry away the speaker himself — do generally awake 
a spirit of lidiciile in me. Let us suppose, howevt 
that there may really Lave been something 
thing nobler, in our relation to each other. 

John. 

\Saddeited.] Can you doubt it? Shall I tell you 
how you may know it ? Do you, for instance, feel 
anything for Kitty but the warmest affection) Is 
my love for her less strong than it was? On t hffjj 
contrary, it has grown deeper and fuller, 



^V - But will 
[^ this? Will 
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Miss Mahr. 
you get any one, except me, to beli( 



Will this prevent Kitty's grieving herself to 
death? , . . Don't let lis speak of ourselves at &11. 
Let us suppose, quite genenJly, the feeling of a new, 
more perfwit relationship between two people to exist, 
as it were prophetically. It is only a feeling, a young 
and all too tender plant whidi must be cai-efully 
watched and guarded. Don't you think so. Dr. 
Yockerat ? That this plant should come to perfection 
during oui' lifetime is not to be expected. We shall 
not see or ta^te of its fruits, But we may help to 
propagate it for future generations. I L-ould imagine 
a person accepting this as a Hfe-task. 

JOUK. 

And hence you conclude that we must part. 

Miss Mahs. 
I did not mean to speak of ourselves. But it 
yon say ... we must part. Another idea , . , 
sometimes suggested itself to me too . . , momentarily. 
But I coidd not entertain it now. I too have felt as 
it were the presentiment of better things. And sinco 
then the old aim seems to me too poor a one for us — 
too common, to tell the truth. It is like coming down 
from the mountain-top with its wide, free view, and 
feeling the narrownes.?, the nearness of eveiything in 
the valley. [Pat 

JOHH. 

But suppose it ruined no other life ? 

Miss Mahb, 
That is an impossibility. 



'f^M 
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Jo UN. 
What if Kitty really passessed the power? — really 
Bucceeded in rising to the level of this idea ? 
Miss Mahr, 
Even if Kitty were aLle — to live — sharing with 
I me . . . I — I could not trust myself. There is 
something in me — in us — that opposes itself to these 
I purer relations which we see dawning, Dr. Voekerat, 
\ something that in the long run would assert its power, 
' Shall we have the lamp now t 

Enter Mrs. Vocrebat from the hall, miUi a ligA 

Mbb, Vockeeat. 
\CaUhi(/ back into etitrance-hall.] It's still dark here. 
Stay where you are for a moment, Mr. Braun, until I 
light the lamp. I'll arrange things so that . . , 
[John cough.] 
Mhs. Vookbrat. 
[Starling.] Who is there 'i 
John. 
We are here, mother. 

MbS. VoCKEiUT. 

Yon, John ? 

John. 
Misa Anna and I, mother. Who is in the hall t 
Mas, VocKERAT. 
- \_Bather angriii/.^ I must say, John, you might 
have lit the lamp. Sitting in the dark like this — 
really . , . [Lights the lamp. Misa Mahr ajtd J( ~ 
fit still.] John ! 
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John. 

Yes, mother. 

Mas. VoOKEKAT, 

Can yon come with me for & minute ? I want to I 
[ speak to you. 

John. 
Can't you do it here, mother ? 

Mrs. Vookerat. 
If you have no time to spare for me, then say eo 1 
\ plainly. 

John. 

Oh mother 1 of course 111 come. Excuse me, Miss.l 
I Mahi-. [Exit wilh Mbs. Vockebat into the studtf. I 

Miss Mabr. 
eo/il)/ atrikivff aimpfe chords, then ainge to I 
them in a low voiceJj "The tortures of prison sapped! 
thy young strength ; to fate thy proud head bowing,-! 
with honour thou laid'st down thy life in thy loved J 
people's cause."* 

\_She stops. Bbaun has entered.^ 
MiBS Mahb. 

[JW»« rowTui on the piano-stool.^ Good evening, J 
[ Mr. Braun. 

BniUN. 
I did not mean to disturb you, Good evening, 
I Mies Mahr. 

Miss Maur. 
We have seen little of you lately, Mr. firaun. 
Bbacit. 



Oh! 
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Words of a Russian Volkslied. 
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Mi8S Mahb. 
I have heard the remark made several times. 

Braun. 
By whom ? Not by John, I am sure. 

Miss Mahb. 
No, it was by Mrs. John. 

Bbaun. 

I knew it ! — To tell the truth, I . . . But no, all 
that is of comparatively little importance now. 

Miss Mahb. 

I think we are both in the humour to-day when it 
would do Qs good to hear something amusing. One 
must sometimes force one's self to laugh. Don't you 
know any entertaining stories, Mr. Braun ? 

Bbaun. 
No, upon my word I don't. 

Miss Mahb. 
I don't believe you know what laughing means. 

Bbaun. 

I really came. Miss Mahr, to talk to you — iibout 
something serious. 

Miss Mahb. 
You?— tome? 

Bbaun. 
Yes, Miss Anna. 

Miss Mahb. 
[^ttfes.] Go on, then, Mr. Braun. I am listening. 




^^mimi 
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to the tabU, unfastens the bunck of everlaatinga, 
wxuipiea hersdf arramjing and re-arranyhig 



I was in the throes of a hai-d inward struggle — at 

) time I made your acquaintance — in Paiiu. It 
L unnecessary one, for, after all, the question : 
Is one to paint with ov without a BeriouB motive f is 
most unimportant, ii't is a luxury, and to be a 
luxury producer nowadays is a disgrace in any cii"- 
cumstances. At that time your influence was what 
helped me to my feet again, And, which is what I 
chiefly wanted to aay, [ learned at that time to 
reepect and appreciate you. 

MiBs Mahb, 

[Busy viUh the Jlowers, JlipparUli/.] You don't 
expreee yourself with much delicacy, Mr. Braun — 
however, proceed, 

BaAON. 

If such words as these ofi^nd you, Miss Mahr — 
then I regret , . . then I am quite perplexed, 

MiSB Mahr. 
I Eim Borry for that, Mr. Braun, 



BUAIJN. 

It is painful and disagreeable to 
ply to let things take their couist 
consequencag. But 
Miss Maub. 



w»y/"l Pretty little i 



jrlasti 



wy 



,mgs.- 



daughter, spin 
-I'm listening, 
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BltAL'N. 

When I see you like this, Miss Mahr, I can't help 
feeling tliat — that , . , You don't seem to be the 
least aware . , . you seem to have no idea whatever 
of the terrihly seriouB state of matters. 

[Misa Mahr htims the tmie of " Haiden- 
rOslmn.' 

BRAtra, 
Yet every one has a conscience. There is nothing 
else for it, Miss Midii' — I must appeal to your con- 
science. 

Mi SB Mahh. 
[^/(ei" a short pause, cooUy and ^/lippanllff.] Do you 
know what Pope Leo the Tenth said about the con- 
science ? 

BSAUN. 

No, T do not, and at the present moment it is 
I'eally a matter of indiflerence to me, Miss Mahr. 
Miaa Mahr. 

He said it was a noxious animal which compelled 
men to take up arms against themselves. — But I beg 
your pai'don ! I'm all attention. 
Braun. 

I don't know, but the thing seems to me so self- 
evident. You can't but see- — that the very existence 
of a whole family is at stake. It seems to me as if 
one glance at young Mrs, Vockerat, one single 
glance, I'emuved any possibility of doubt. 1 should 
have thought . . . 

Miss Mahr, 

[Seriotis at last.] Oh ! That is what we are coming 
to 1 Well, go on, go on. 
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John. ^^^ 



BUAUN. 

Yes, and — and your — your relations with John. 

Miss Mahh. 

[IfitA a ihprecating getture.^ Mr. Urauu ! — It 
seemed to me thut I owed it to the frieud of my 
friend to listen to what he had to say — so tiir. Any- 
thing beyond this is spoken to deaf eaie. 

[Short enUtan-assed pause, after which B&kvs 

lakes his hat and overcoat, and leaves the 

room with t/ie air of a ma7i tcho has 

done what he can. 

[Miss Mabh throwe aicay her bouquet as 

soon 118 Bbaun has gone out, tmrf walks 

up and rlown eaxiiedly for a few 

fihe then beootnes cabner and lakes a driiJt. 

of water. 

Enter Mrs. VocKERAT/rom Ike halt. 

Mrs. Vockerat, 

[Looks round a^ixionsly, /uUlcits towards Anna 

sooji tie she lias made swe t/uU there is no one else vii 

the roo7».] I am in such terrible anxiety — about my 

John. You know what a violent temper he haa. 

There is something weighing on my mind. I can 

keep it bock no longer, Miss Mabr. Oh, Mifis Anna ! 

Ob, Miss Anna ! 

[Looks at Anna vAth a tovdtitig glattce of entreaty. 

Miss Mahb. 
I know what you want, 

Mr6. Vockbeat. 
Has Mr. Braun spoken to you ? 



oiks 
^as 1 
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fJVliss Mahk tries to Miy Yes, biii her voice 
fails her. She bwrsta into a fit ofroeeping 
a/nd aMiny. 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
\Tryi')ig (o jwiei Aw.] Miss Anna ! Dear Miss 
Anna ! Don't let iia loa'e our heads. Oh, what shall 
we do if John comes ? What ever am I to do ? Oh, 
Miss Anna, Miss Anna ! 

Miss Maer. 

It was only . . . I'm quite myself again. And 
you shall have no more cause for anxiety, Mrs, 
Vockerat. 

Mrs. VocKERiT. 

I'm sorry for you too. I should be a cruel woman 
if I were not. You have had a bard life, and I feel 
truly for you. But yet John coraes first with me — I 
can't help that. And you are very young yet, Mies 
Anna, very young. At your age people get over 
things more easily. 

Mias Mahb. 

It is inexpressibly painful to me that it should 
have come to this. 

Mks. Vockbbat. 

I never did such a thing before, 1 can't remembei 
ever having been inhospitable. But I can't help 
myself. There is no other way o\it of it for us all. — 
I am not judging you. Miss Anna ; I am speaking to 
you as one woman to another; I am speaking to 
you as a mother, [ffar vovx is choked by tetwg.] As 
my John's mother, I implore you to give him back 
to me! Give wa unhappy mother back her child! 



Hi^Ae has sunk doion on a chair, and her tears/all on 
's hand.] 

MiBS Ma BR. 
Dear, dear Mrs. Vockerat ! This , . . this is 

I terrible ! But — can I give biick ? la it tviie 

E that I have taken aJiything? 

Mrs, Vockeeat. 

We won't enter into that. I don't want to exa- 

I nine into thingG, Mi»e Anna. 1 don't want to find 

I out which tempted the other. I only know this, that 

r all his life has tny aon .thown bad inclinations, 

I I was HO sure of him that — to this day I don't under- 

I stand. . . . [She weeps.] It was presumption on my 
f paii', Mise Anna, 

Miss Mahr. 
You may aay what you please, Mrs. Vockerat, for 

I I can't defend myself. . . 

Mas. VoCKKBAT. 

I don't want to hurt you. I wouldn't for the 
world anger you. For I am in your power. All I 
can do in my anguish of heart is .to beg you, to • 
implore you to let John go — before it is too late — , 
before Kitty's heart is broken. Have pity I 

Miss Mahr. 
Mrs. Vookerat 1 You make me feel myaelf too 1 
I utterly rile. ... I feel as if 1 were being beaten; I 
f ;and . . . But no — I'll aay nothing except that I was. I 
■'already prepared to go. And if that is all . . . 

Mas. VOOKKRAT, 

1 don't know what you'll think, MLss Anna. 
I hai'dly bring myself to euy it. But because of certain ] 



^ 
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oiKnuDstances ... it would need to be at once 
witbin an hour you must if possible . . , 

[Miss Maur collects tlie outdoor Umigs ti 
she had. taken off, 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
Necessity compels me, Miss Anna. 

Miss Maqb, 

things aver hee oiem, vsalka slowly in the din 
ike door into enlroTux-hall ; she Mops in Jro 
VocKKBAT,] Could you suppose that I woulA 



lion of 
of Urn. 
still ■ ■ 



Mrs. Vockekat. 
God be with you, Miss Anna 1 
Miss Mahb. 
Qood«bye, Mrs. Vockerat ! 

Mbr. Vockebat. 
Shall you tell John what has passed between u 

Mish Mahb, 
You need have no anxiety about that, 
Vockerat. 

Mas. Vockerat. 
God bless you, Misa Anna. 

[Exit Miss Mahr 6y door iiito e>itrance-kal 
Mas. Vockerat draws a long breath o^ 
relief, and hurries off inti> Me bedroom. 
A lantern appears on the veranda/i. Enter 
Old Vockebat in travelling cloak i 
cap, followed by a station port 
with puekayes. 



VOCBERAT. 

[Beaming with gati8faction.\ What ! No 
I«y the things on the table. Wait a minute ! \_Look 
in hig jiiMJ-fle.] Here's soraethinf^ for your trouble, 
Porter. 

Tbank you, air. 

VOCKBRAT. 

Stop, my good friend. [Zoom's in Ute poekets of hi 
rfoojt,] I thought — I wa.1 sure I had a few left — --.M 
" Palm Leaves" . . . Here they are! [^Banda kim 
one or two Utile paper books.] He was a true Christian 
who wrote these. Actual experiences. Hay they be 
blessed to you !. [He shake* hands tinlh the bewUderad-m 
PoRTEB, who, not knoieing what to any, retires aUentiyJ 
[YocKERAT hangs up his eloak and cap, I 
about, rubs his hands eJieerfaUy, 
then goes and listens at the bedroom a 
Searing some one approach it, he i 
and hides behind the stove. 
Kitty. 
[Ent^nff from, bedroom, sees l/ie parcels, cloak, c 
oap.'i "What! Surely these ai'e — .surely these s 
these are papa's things. 

VoOKERiT. 

[Rushes out Jrotn befmid the slave, laughing e 
crying at Ike same time quite uncontroUahly. _ 

smbrtuxe Kitty, aivd kisses her repeatedly.] My 
daughter 1 My little Kitty ! [Kiss.] How are you 
all? What's going on? Ai-e you all well and in 
good spirits? [^ms.] You've not the least idea 

[LeU Y S . -. ■ ...■,, 

looked 



)] not the very least idea how I have 
1 to this day. [Laughing all the tivteM 
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And what's our prince about ? — ha, ha, ha I How is 
his highnesR, ha, ha ! Our little Prince Sniffkins, ha, 
ha, ha., ha ! Thaok God that I'm hei-e agaio at last ! 
[Rather exhaueUd.'] Do you know — [taking off his 
epectades and rubbing (Ae glasaes] — it's all very well to 
live alone for a shoit time, but it doesn't do in the 
long run. Ha, ha ! Man does not thrive on a lonely 
life ; he's happiei' far when he takes a wife. Ha, ha, 
ha, ha ! Yes, yes, that's the way of it ! And then, 
you know, it was a very busy time, too — dung carting, 
you know. Dung, ha, ha, ha I that's the farmePs 
gold. When Pastor Peters came to see me lately, he 
found fault with me for having the dung-heap so near 
the house. [Lawghs.l But I said to him ; " My good 
.lir, do you not know," said I, " that this is our gold- 
mine?" Ha, ha, ha, ha! Dut where's my old lady 
all this time— and where's John ! [Looks more closed 
at KiTTV.] I don't know — can it be the lamp-light? 
It strikes me that you are not looking ho well yet as 
you used to do, Kitty. 

Kitty. 

[IFifA diffictdly concealing her emotion,^ Oh, yea, 
papa dear, I feel quite . . . [Throvig her a/rma round 
hit jieoA.] I'm so glad you have come I 

VOCKBRAT. 

I surely didn't . , . yes, I liid give you a fright, 
Kitty, What a shame of me ! 

[Mrs. Vookbbat appeara at the entrance-hall 

VoCKEEiT. 

[,1/wcA excited tt(/ain.] HuiTah ! Ha, ha, ha, ha ! 
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Here she comes! [He and his wife rush into each 
other^s arms^ weeping and laughing,^ 

[Exit Kitty, guUe overcome, 

VOCKEEAT. 

[After their silent embrace, clapping his wife on the 
hack^ Well, well, my dear old woman! — We were 
never away from each other so long before. — Now we 
only want John. 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
[After a short hesitation,] Our visitor is here still. 

Vockerat. 
A visitor, do you say ?^ 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
Yes, the young lady. 

Vockerat. 
What young lady ? 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
Why, you know ! Miss Mahr. 

Vockerat. 

I thought she had gone. But look here, IVe 
brought plenty of provisions with me. [He turns 
over the packages,] Here is butter. I brought no eggs 
this time, remembering what disasters we had with 
the last. This is cheese — ^for John-^home-made. 
These things must be taken to the cellar at once. 
Here's a ham — and it's a delicately-cured one too, I 
can tell you, Martha — ^like salmon. — But you're so 
quiet. You're well, I hope ? 
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Mbs Vockbeat. 
, papa, But — but I have f 




iomething on 
my mind. I first thought I wouldn't tell you about 
it — but— I . . . You are my own dear husband. I 
am bear it no longer. Our son , , 
been on the brink . . . 

VoCKEttAT. 

\Look8 aatmiisked; then (Uarmed,] 
Ouv boy John ? What is it ? TeU n 
Mrs, Vockekat, 

Yes, but you are not to be alarmed. 
God, the danger ia over. At least — the 



What! Joh^^H 
e at once. ^^^H 



Thanks be to 
lady is leaving 



VOOKERAT. 

[^PainfuUy affei:tedP\ Mai-tha ! This cminot be time. 

Mrs. Vockehat. 
I have no idea how — how far they have gone — ^1 
. . oh, what I have endured I 

VOCKERAT, 

1 would have staked my I'ight hand c 



rae. i 



1 his honour, 
Martha, without one moment's hesitation, — My son 
— Martha ! my son — to forget his duty and his 
honour ! 

Mas. VoCKERAT. 

Don't take it so to heart, yet. Ton must u 
into the matter. I don't even know , , 

VoCKERAT, 

[Vfalka about, pale, murmuring to hiinself~\ Thy will 
be done ! Thy will be done I 

[Mas. VooREKAT aheih tears »i7«m(^ 
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VOCKERAT. 
[Stopping in front of her ; in a hollow voice,] Martha 
— ^we are being punished. — Let us search our hearts. 

Mes. Vockerat. 
We have looked on in silence and allowed our v/^ 
children to stray farther and farther from Gkxi and 
the right way. 

Vockerat. 

Just so. That is it. And now we are being 
punished. [TaJcea his wife hy both hands.] But we 
will humble ourselves in prayer to Gk)d, Martha — day 
and night, day and night. 



END OF THE FOURTH ACT 



THE FIFTH ACT 

The action foUowa almoat directly <m that of Act IV, 
No one in the room. The lamp is atiU burning 
on the table. 

Enter 3ob:s hwrriedly from the hall, 

John 

\A7i,grily.'\ Mother! [Opens the bedroom door,] 
Mother ! 

Entei' Mrs. Vockerat /row bedroom. 

Mbs. Yogkerat. 

Well, John, what's the matter? What a noise 
you're making ! You'll waken baby. 

John. 

I should like to know, mother, who gave you the 
right to — ^to turn visitors out of my house. 

Mrs. Vockerat. 

John! ... I never dreamt of doing such a 
thing. I have turned no one out of the house. 

John. 

[Walking fv/rUmaly up and down,] You lie, 
mother ! I 
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Mrs. Yockerat. 

You are not ashamed to use such language to your 
mother ? John, John ! 

John. 

I can't help it. It is the case. Miss Anna is 
going, and . . . 

Mes. Vockerat. 

Did she tell you that I was driving her away ? 

John. 
She didn't need to tell me. I know it. 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
How can you possibly know that, my boy ? 

John. 

She is going. You have worked and worked to 
bring it about. But I tell you this — she'll go over 
my dead body. You see this revolver ? [Takes (me » 
out of the bookcase,] I put it to my head — so, and 
if she goes out of this house I draw the trigger. I 
solemnly swear it. 

Mrs. Yockerat. 

[Terrified, tries to catch hold of his arm.] John ! 
... for goodness' sake, don't ! Don't dp that ! 

John. 
I give you my word . . . 

Mrs. Vockerat. 

[CaMs.] Papa! papa! come here! How easily it 
might go off and . . . Papa ! come and make him 
listen to reason. 

Enter Yockerat from the bedroom. 



,/ 
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John. 

F — ather ! [Suddmiy cornea to himself, lowers the 
revoher,] 

VOCKERAT. 

Yes, here I am and is this — this the way you 

meet me ? 

John. 

What does it all mean, mother ? 

VoCKERAT. 

[Going towards him slowly and solemnly.] That 
you must think what you are about, my son — that is 
what it means. 

John. 

What has brought you here just now 'i 

VOCKBHAT. 

The will of God, boy. Yes, God's will has brought 
me here. 

John. 

Did mother send for you ? 

VoCKERAT. 

Yes, John. 

John. 
For what purpose ? 

VOCKBRAT. 

To help you, my boy, as your true friend. 

John. 
Why should I need help ? 

VOCKBRAT. 

Because you are weak, John — a poor, weak 
creature like the rest of us. 
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John. 
And suppose I am, what will you do to help me ? 

VOCKBRAT. 

[Goes up to him, takes his hand,] First I will tell 
you how much we all love you — ^yes ! And then I 
will tell you that God rejoices over a sinner, yes, over 
a sinner who repents. 

John. 

And so I am a sinner ? 

VOCKERAT. 

[Still gently!] A great sinner, yes — in the sight of 
God. 

John. 

In what does my sin consist ? 

VOCKERAT. 

He that looks on a woman to lust after her, says 
Christ, yes — and you have done more — ^yes, yes ! 

John. 
[Holds his hands to his ea^s,] Father . . . 

VoCKERAT. 

Nay, John, don't close your ears ! Give me your 
hand — sinner to fellow-sinner — and let me fight the 
battle with you. 

John. 

I must tell you, father, that we take our stand on ^ 
quite different ground. ^ 

YOCKERAT. 

The ground you stand on is crumbling beneath 
your feet. 
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How can you say that, fathei' ? ¥^011 don't know 
^on what ground I stand. You don't know what path 
'^teke. 

VoOKEBAT. 

I do. The bro&d path that leads to JestructioD. 
I have silently looked on, yea — and so has a higher 
than I — God, And because I knew that, I neglected 
what was my duty, yes ! But to-day I come in His 
name, and gay to you, Turn ! you are on the edge of 
a precipice. 

John. 

Good words and kindly meant, father . . . but I 
must tell you that they find no echo in my "breast. I 
am not afraid of youi' precipicea. But there are 
other precipices — beware of driving me over their 






No, no, John ! . 



VocBERAT. 



their J 



John, 

{It is not true that whoever looks at a woman to 
dusire her commits adultery. 1 have struggled and 
struggled . . . 

VoCKEBAT. 

No, John, no! I have often given you advice 
before, which you have proved to be good. 1 say to 
you to-day. Don't deceive youtself — put an end to 
it ! Think of your wife, of youi' boy, and thini a 
little too of youi' old father and mother. Don't 
heap . . . 

John. 

Am I not to think of myself at all, fitther ? 
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VOCKEBAT. 

As soon as you have made up jour mind, jou will 
feel free and happy. 

John. 
And if I don't ? 

VOCKEEAT. 

Take my word for it, you will. 

John. 

And if . . . and Miss Anna ? 

VOCKBRAT. 

The worldly-minded, John, get over such things 
easily. 

John. 
But what if she does not ? 

VOOKERAT. 

Then it has not been God's will. 

John. 

Well, father, I differ from you. We don't under- 
stand each other. In this matter I don't suppose we 
ever shall. 

VoCKEBAT. 

\Sl/niggling to maintain a friendly tone.] It's — 
it's not a question of understanding. You mistake 
the position — ^yes, yes! That's not the position in 
which we stand to each other at all, as you used to 
know very well. It's no question of coming to an 
imdei*standing. 

John. 

Excuse me, father, then what is it a question of ? 

VOCKERAT. 

Of obeying, it seems to me. 

L 
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John. 

You think that I should do what you wish, even if 
it seems wrong to me ? 

VOCKERAT. 

You may be sure that I'll not advise you to do 
anything wrong. I'm sorry that it should be neces- 
sary to say this to you ... to remind you . . . how 
we brought you up — not without toil and trouble 
and many a sleepless night. We nur^ed you when 
you were ill, John, never sparing ourselves ; and you 
were often ill, my boy, yes ! And we did it all 
willingly, gladly. 

John. 

YeS) father, and I am grateful to you for it. 

VOCKBRAT. 

So you say, but thes^ are words, and I want to see 
deeds, deeds. Be a good, a moral man, and an 
obedient son — that is real gratitude. 

John. 
So you consider me ungrateful ; I don't reward you 
for your trouble ? 

VoCKBRAT. 

Do you remember the prayer you used to say when 
you were a little child, every morning, yes, and 
evening, in bed ? 

John. 

Well, father ? 

VoCKERAT. 

*' God, I humbly pray to Thee 
That I Thy faithful child may be ; 
And if I from Thy paths do stray . . . 



y 
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John. 
" Then take me, Lord, from earth away." So you 
think it would have been better if I had died ? 

VOCKBBAT. 

K you continue to wander on the downward path, 
if . . . yes ! — if you go on hardening your heart. 

John. 
I ahnost think myself that it would have been 
better. 

\Sh(yi't patise,] 

VOCKERAT. 

Be yourself again, my son. Think of your old 
teachers, John — think of Pastor Peters and all his 
pious admonitions. Imagine . . • 

JOHlSf. 

[Frantic.] Father, stop these reminiscences, unless 
you want to make me laugh. Reminding me of my 
teachers, indeed ! — a pack of blockheads who educated 
the marrow out of my bones I 

Mrs. Yockeeat. 
Gracious heavens I 

VOCKEEAT. 

Quiet, Martha, quiet! [To John.] Neither your 
teachers nor your parents have deserved this of you. 

John. 
[Screa/nis.] They were my destruction 

VoCKERAT. 

This is blasphemy, John. 
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JOBN. 
I know what I am saying. You have been my 
destruiitioii, 

VOCKEKAT. 

Is this the reward of our love ? 



JoHS. 

Your love has been my destruction. 

VOCKERAT. 

I don't recosnise you, John — I cat 



You are right there, father. None of you 



1 m^i 

it^d 1 



dido 
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[Short paiise.] 

VOOKEEAT. 

Very well, John ! Ill say no more. I did not 
think things had gone so fav. I hoped to be able to 
help you, but that hope is at an end. Only God oan 
help you now. Oome, my poor old Martha; we have 
nothing more to do here. We'll go and hide our 
heads somewheie until it pleases God to take us. [He 
Ivrtia again to Johs,] But, John, one thing more I 
must say to you : keep your hands free from blood. 
Do you hear ? — free from blood ! Do not bring that 
too upon yourself. — Have you ever noticed Kitty 
lately ? Do you know that we are in fear of her 
mind giving way ? Have you ever really looked at 
the poor, sweet young creature, eh ? Have you the 
least idea of what you have done to her 1 Get mother 
to tell you how she sobs and cries at night over your 
old photogniphs. Once moi-e then, John, beware of 



n 
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blcxxi-guiltiness ! — Now we are ready to go — yes, yes 
Come, Martha, come ! 

John. 

{After a short struggle,^ Father ! ! Mother ! ! 

[Voc'KERAT and his tvije tii/ni round. John 
throins himself into their arms. 

VOCKERAT. 

John ! 

{Pause. ^ 

John. 
[In a low voice,^ Tell me what to do. 

VOCKERAT. 

DovH keep her. Let her go, John. 

John. 

1 promise you that I will. 

[Sinks exhaustedXy on to a chair, 
[Mrs. Vockerat, overcome with joyful emo- 
tion, hurries into the bedroom. 

Vockerat. 

[Claps John gently on the hack, kisses his forehead,] 
Now Gfod give you strength — yes, yes ! 

[Eocit into bedroom, 
[John sits quiet for a moment; then he 
shudders, rises, looks out at the window 
into the darkness, opens door into entrance- 
hall 

John. 

Is any one there ? 

Miss Mahr. 
Yes, Dr. Vockerat, I am. [Enters. 
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John 
Were you going without saying good-bye ? 

\Wcdk8 up and down. 

Miss Mahr. 

I half thought of doing so. But it doesn't matter 
now. 

John. 

My situation is a terrible one. Father is here. I 
have never seen him in such a state. The blithe, 
jovial man ! I can't get over it. And yet how am I 
to sit still and see you go, Miss Anna, and . . . 

Miss Mahr. 

You know, Dr. Vockerat, that I should have had 
to go anyhow. 

John. 

No, you are not to go ! You must not ! Most 
certainly not now— at this moment. 

\I8 seated a^gain, holding his ha/nd to his 
head, groaning deeply. 

Miss Mahr. 

[In a voice hardly audible from emotion.] Dr. 
Vockerat 1 [Lays her hand gently on his head, 

John. 
[Raises his head ; sighs,] O Miss Anna ! 

Miss Mahb. 

Remember what we said to each other hardly an 
hour ago. — Let us make a virtue of necessity. 

John. 
[Sises and walks about excitedly.] X don't know 
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I what we said. My brain is racked, confused, vacant. 
1 don't know what I said to father. I don't know 
anything I My brain is an ugly blank. 
Miss MiHB, 
Dear Dr. Tockemt, if only our laj*t minutes to- 
I gether might be clear, conscious ones ! 
John. 

[After a short struc/gle.] Help me, Miss Annal'l 
There is no manliness, no pride left in me. I am 
quite changed, At this moment I am not even the 
man I was befora you came to us. The one feeling 
left in me is disgnet and weariness of life. Every- 
thing has lost its worth to me, in suiled, polluted, 
desecrated, dragged through the mii-e. When I 
think what you, your presence, your words made me, 
I feel that if I cannot be that again, then — then all 
I the rest no longer means anything to me. I draw a 
I line through it all and — chae my account. 

[Se walks about, stops in front o/ Anna. 

Give me something to hold on by. Qive mo some- 

I thing to cling to — a support. I am falling. Help 

ne ! T am on the verge of destruction, Mies Anna ! 

Miss Mahr. 

It grieves me terribly, Dr. Vockerat, to see you I 
like this, I hardly know how I am to help you. 
But one thing you ought to remember — that we fore- 
V this. We knew that we must be prepared for it I 
I sooner or later. 

[John stands still, reflecting.] 
Miss Mahb. 
Now you remember, don't you ? Shall we try it? I 
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— yon know wlxat I mean. Shall we make a law for 
oareelveB — and atft according to it all our Uvea, even 
if we never see each other again — our own one law, 
binding ua two alone ? Shall we ? There is nothing 
else that can unite us. Don't let us deceive onrselveR. 
Everything e!se separates us. Shall we do this ? 
you willing ? 

John, 

I do feel — that this might support nie. I t 
be able to work on, hopeless of attaining my aim. 
But who is to answer for me ? Where am I to draw 
my faith from ? Who is to assure me thiit I 
wearing myself out for notliing at all ? 
MiBS Mahr. 

If we will a thing, Dr. Tockerat, what need is there 
of faith, of guarantees ! 

JOHS. 

But if my will ia not strong ? 
Mise Mahr. 

When I feel mine weak, I shall think of him who 
is bound by the same law, and I know that that 
will give me strengtli. I shall think of you, Dr. 
Vockerat I 

Miss Anna Well, then, / iinU ! 1 will!— 

Our pi'ophetio feeling of a new, a fi'ee existence, a 
far-off state of blessedness — that feeling wo will keep. 
It shall never be forgotten, though it may never be 
I'ealised. It shall be my guiding light ; when this 

light is extinguished, my life will be ex 

too. [Both silent a-nd overcome.] I thank 
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Miss Mahr. 
Good-bye, John ! 

John. 

Where shall you go ? 

Miss Mahr. 
I may go north — I may go south. 

John. 
Will you not tell me where ? 

Miss Mahr. 

Don't you think it is better that you should not 
ask? 

John. 

But shall we not from time to time ... let each 
other know . . . only a few words to tell where we 
are, what we are doing . . . 

Miss Mahr. 

[Shakes her head, smiling sadly i\ Would that be 
wise ? Does not the greatest danger of failure lie 
that way? — in our yielding to ourselves? And 
failure would mean that we have been deceiving our- 
selves. 

John. 

Be it so, then — I will bear the burden. I will 
clasp it tight — even if it should crush me. \Uas 
taken Anna's hamd^ Good-bye. 

Miss Mahr. 

[Speaking with difficulty , sometimes timidly ^ changing 
colour, showing strong emotion throughout.^ John ! 
one word more! This ring — was taken from the 
finger of a dead woman, who — who had followed her 
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— her husband ... to Siberia — and faithfully shared 
his sufferings — to the end. [With a little mocking 
laughi\ Just the opposite to our case. 

John. 
Miss Anna ! 

[He lifts her hand to his lips and holds it 
there. 

Miss Mahr. 

It is the only ring I have ever worn. Its story is 
a thing to think of when one feels weak. And when 
you look at it — in hours of weakness — then — think 
too of her — who, far away — lonely like yourself — is 
fighting the same secret fight. — Good-bye ! 

John. 
[Wildly, "] Never y never to meet again ! 

Miss Mahr. 
If we meet again we are lost. 

John. 
But how am I to bear it ? 

y Miss Mahr. 

%/ What does not overcome us strengthens us. 

[Turns to go, 
John. 
w ' Anna 1 Sister I 
V Miss Mahr. 

[In tears,] My brother ! 

John. 

May not a brother — kiss his sister — before they 
part for ever ? 



* 
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Miss Mahr. 

Ko, John. 

John. 

Ves, Anna 1 Yes, yea I 

[Jle Cakes her into his arjiis, and tJieir lips 
meet in one long, pnsaionale kiss. Tkin 
Akka tears /leraelf away, U7id goes out by , 
thtvertmdah, J omf stands/or a fnoment as 
if dazed, then strides up and doxmi, putting 
hit hand through his hair; sighs, sighs 
again more deeply, slimds still and listens. 
Theitoiaeqftlie approac/tiiig train i-ushiny 
through the wood is heard. John opens 
the verandah door, and' stands listening 
thav. The sound grows louder, and then 
gradually dies away. The station bell is 
heard. It rings » seeo-nd time — a third 
time. Shrill whistle of Che departing train, 
John Itirns to go into his room, but breaks 
down on the way ; sinlcs on to a chair, his 
body shaken by a convulsion of weeping 
and sobbing. Faint moonlight on the 
■eerandah. 
[FoMM are heard in the bedroom, John 
jumps up, goes towards tJie study, stops, 
thinks for an instant, and then hurries 
out by Che verandah. 

(iter VoCKBRAT/nmt the bedroom,, followed hyhia wife. 
Both go towards door into entT^nce-hall, 

VOOEERAT. 

\Stopping.'\ John ! — I thought I heai-d some one 
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Mes. Vockbrat. 

\At door into entrcmce-hcUL] Some one has just gone 
upstairs. 

VOCKEBAT. 

Yes, yes ! What he wants now is rest. We*ll not 
disturb him. What would you say, though, to sending 
Braun up to him? 

Mrs. Vockbrat. 

The very thing, papa! Minna shall go for Mr. 
Braun. I don't know, though, if I shouldn't go to 
John myself. 

VOCKEEAT. 

[Going towa/rda verandah door,] Better not, Martha. 
[He opens the door ; listens.] Beautiful clear moonlight. 
Listen ! 

Mrs. Vockbrat. 

{Comes guickly from entrants-hall door.] What is 

Vockbrat. 

Wild geese — look! there! over the lake. The 
black specks you see crossing the moon. 

Mrs. Vockbrat. 
No, old man, my eyes are not so young as they 
once were. [Goes back to entrance-hall door. 

Vockbrat. 
Listen, Martha ! 

Mrs. Vockbrat. 
What is it now, pa]m ? 

Vockbrat. 
[Shuts the door and follows his wife,] Nothing ! I 
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I only thought 1 heard some one moving about down 
1 thero — fumbling with the oars. 

Mas. VOCKBRAT. 
Who shoulJ be doing that at this hour? 

[Sxit both by door into etitmiice-ftall, 
[Some one is seenpeering through tite verandah \ 
window. It is John. He presently mUera, 
stealthily. He is c/ianged in appearance, ^ 
is deathly paU, and breathes opeitr-Tnouihed. 
Glaneea round hurriedly, afraid of being 
discovered. Gels joritiTtg materials and 
writes a few words ; jumps up, throws 
down the pen, amd hu>-ries out by the 
oon as sounds are heard. 



Maij, VOCKERAT. 
Did any one ever heai- of such a thing? Sitting i 
ilone in the pitch-dai'k ! 

IvITTT. 

[Holding her hand before her ei/es.] The light dazzles 1 
ne. 

Mrs, Vocsehat. 
What a naughty, naughty girl I In the dark for ] 
. who knows how long ? 

Kitty. 

[Half aaspidousli/.] What? . . , Why are you both I 
10 good to me ? 

VoCKBRAT, 

Because yon are our own, only, dear daughter. 

[If I! iiSoCl 
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Kitty. 
[Smiling faintly,] Yes, yes ! You are Borry for 
me. 

Mbs. Yogkebat. 

There's nothing else wrong, is there, Kitty ? 

VOCKEBAT. 

Let's say no more about it, Martha. Things will 
be all right again now. The worst is over, thank 
God. 

Kitty. 

[Sitting at the table ; after a short patise,] Mother, I 
feel. . . . The light is still dazzling me. ... I feel 
like a person who has been attempting to do some- 
thing perfectly foolish, but who has come to her 
senses again. 

Mrs. Vockbbat. 

How so, dearie ? 

Kitty. 

Has Anna gone, mother ? 

VOCKERAT. 

Yes, Kitty. And now — now you must be happy 
and blight again. 

[Kjtty remains silent,] 

Mrs. Vockebat. 
Don't you love John any longer, Kitty ? 

Kjtty. 
[After thinking a little,] I have not been so badly 
off, after all. My friend Fanny Stenzel married a 
pastor. But however contented and happy she may 
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be, do you think I would ch&nge with her ? Not I 
—There's a smell of smoke here, isn't there? 

Msa. VOCKERAT. 

No, child, I smell nothing. 

Kitty , 

\Wring-ing her hands piteausly.^ Oh dear! Oh dear t.' 
Things can never come right again — never ! 

VOCSGRAT. 

You must have more faith, my dear daughter. 
Mine has come back to me, .lud my sure trust that 
all will be well. God has sometimes strange ways of 
leading en-ing souls back to Himself. I beheve, 
Kitty, that I can trace the workings of His pui'pose. 

Kinv. 
The first feeling that I had, mother, when John 
came and asked me to maiTy him, was the right one, 
I remember how all that day the thought wa£ never I 
out of my head : Whut can such a clever, learned man/ 
want with a ci-eature like you? What can you be b 
him % And you see, I thought rightly. 

Mrs. Vockeiut, 
No, Kitty, no 1 The tmth is that it is not j 
who need to look up to John, but John who needs toil 
look up to you ; you stand high above him. 

VOCEBBAT. 

[ With 1 tremhtiny voice.^ But . . . what Martha-'l 
ays is true, yes, ye,"; \ but — it you can forgivt 
if you tan forgive his great sin . , . 
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Kitty. 

/ Oh, if there were only anything to forgive! I 
. /could forgive once — a hundred times — ^a thousand 
V times. But John . . . John is not a man to do any- 
thing disgraceful. A poor creature like me has 
^'nothing to forgive John. It all comes from my being 
^\ what I am and not something else. I know now 
y \ exactly what I am and what I am not. 

*" [Repealed cries of " Hallo there ! " are heard outside, 

Mrs. Vockerat. 

Ill tell you what we'll do, Kitty. Ill help you to 
get to bed, and then sit beside you and read aloud 
to you — " Grimm's Fairy Tales " — until you fall 
asleep. And to-morrow morning early you shall have 
a little nice hot soup and a soft-boiled ogg, and then 
you will get up, and well go into the garden, and the 
sun will be shining bright, and everything will seem 
quite different. Come ! 

Eivber Braun frmn verandah. 

Braun. 
Good evening ! 

Vockerat. 

Good evening, Mr. Braun ! 

Braun. 

How do you do, Mr. Vockerat? \Shak^ hamds 
with him,] Is John here ? 

Vockerat. 
He is upstairs, I think. 

Braun. 
Is he ? — are you sure ? 
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VOCKERAT. 

I believe so. Isn't he, Martha ? What makes you 
doubt it, Mr. Braun ? 

Braun. 

V\\ just look and see. 

\Exit quickly by door into entrcmce-haU. 

Mrs. Vockerat. 
[Rather anocioibsly,] What does Mr, Braun mean ? 

Kitty. 
[Excitedly,] Where is John ? 

Mrs, Vockerat. 
Don't you be anxious, Kitty. He can't be far off. 

Kitty. 

[[Fi^A rapidly-increasing ansciety.] But where is 
he? 

Vockerat. 

Upstairs — upstairs, of course. 

[Ee-enter Braun. Momentary pause of 
amadous expectation, 

Vockerat. 
Well, Mr. Braun ? 

Braun. 

No, he's not upstairs, Mr. Vockerat, and . . . 
and ... 

Vockerat. 
Well, what's the matter ? 

Braun. 
Nothing, nothing ! 

M 
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Kitty. 
\Ru8hing wp to Bbaun.] Yes, there is something ! 

Brauk. 

No, really ! There's really no cause for anxiety — 
only — I have the feeling that John ought not on any 
account to be left alone at present. And just now as 
I was — oh 1 it's probably all nonsense. 

Mrs. Vockerat 
What is it, Mr. Braun ? do say. 

VOCKBRAT. 

Speak out, man ; don't lose time. 

Braun. 

When I opened the garden gate, I heard some one 
unchaining a boat, and as I came round some one 
rowed out. I don't know who it was — a man — and 
it flashed into my mind — but he gave no answer. 
And John would have answered. 

Kitty. 

[Frcmtically,] It was John ! it was John Run, 
run, for God's sake run ! Mother I Father ! It is 
you who have driven him to this. Why did you do 
it? . . . 

Mrs. Vockerat. 

Kitty ! 

Kitty. 

1 feel it. He is unable to livejany longer. Til do 
anything he likes, gladly. But God, not this ! not 
this 1 
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VOCKEEAT. 

\Hurryhig down the garden^ calls at intervcUs.] 
John ! John ! 

Kitty. 

[To Braun.] a man ? And you called ? Did he 
not answer ? Oh, run ! 

[Exit Braun. 

Kitty. 

[Calls after Am.] I'm coming too. \Wrmgs her 
hands,'] O God ! if he is only alive and can hear me ! 

[Braun is hea/rd down at the lake, calling 
" Hallo, there ! haUo ! " 

Kitty. 
[Opemng door into entra/nce^haUy calls,'] Alma ! 
Minna ! Bring lanterns into the garden. Lanterns 
— quick ! 

[In the act of hurrying out on to the verandah 
she sees the note, stands stock-still, then 
goes forward, stiff and quivering, lifts it, 
stares at it for a few seconds as if stunned, 
arid falls to the ground. Continued calling 
outside. 
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